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THE BOUNDLESS UNIVERSE—ITS ARCHITECT, 
ITS BUILDER AND ITS PURPOSE* 


J. I. SWANDER 


Evolved from God’s eternal thought,— 
In Sovereignty and wondrous skill— 
Comes forth His Handiwork, as wrought 
To manifest His love and will. 


To the finite mind of man, with all his highest possible 
endowments of wisdom, and fullest possible acquirements 
of knowledge, the universe of God, both in its material com- 
position and ethical character, is unfathomable as to its 
origin, unmeasurable as to its extension and past finding 
out as to the ultimate scope of its purpose. Philosophy has 
pushed its inquiries to the utmost bounds of its powers; 
Science has seemingly exhausted its limited resources of in- 
vestigation; brains have been tortured; books have been 
written; and yet the human mind has done but little more 
than to fall in gloomy despair before the tremendous prob- 

1By giving the first place in this issue of the Review to a post- 
humous article from the pen of Dr. J. I. Swander, lately deceased, the 
Editors desire to honor the memory of a man whose long life was de- 
voted to the service of Jesus Christ, with rare unselfishness. In a letter 
accompanying the manuscript, the author called it “My Valedictory.” 
As such, it bears testimony to the mental vigor and the undimmed faith 
of Dr. Swander, who died at Tiffin, Ohio, on the ninth day of January, 


1925, at the age of more than four score and ten. 
The Editors. 
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lem, with the acknowledgment of the Psalmist: ‘“ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me, I cannot attain there- 
to.” The microscope has magnified the smallest atoms of 
material substances; the submarine has plunged into the 
depths of the sea; the aérial navigator has measured the 
altitude of the ozone; the mariner has outlined the bounda- 
ries of every continent and island of our planet ; the telescope 
has brought many otherwise invisible worlds within the 
compass of human vision, and yet even the world’s most 
scholarly and devout students of God’s great handiwork 
have done little more than to reach the conclusion: “ How 
manifold are Thy works, Oh God, and in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all.” 

It may not follow, however, from the correctness of the 
foregoing observations, reasonings and conclusions, that the 
human mind must always be bound by its present limitations 
of finite power. The historic solution of the problem, chal- 
lenging the devout and diligent student of God’s way in 
time and space, has of necessity its parallel process and 
progress in the way of an enlargement of capacity and en- 
richment of perspicacity for a more comprehensive, clear 
and satisfactory apprehension of the truth which God evi- 
dently designed to mirror forth to man in the revelations 
He sees fit to make of Himself to mankind in creation and 
providence. Revelation of truth on God’s part presupposes 
the possibility of discovery of the same truth on man’s part. 
The latter both complements and justifies the former. 
Neither does it follow that time or its duration on earth 
will be long enough for the full solution of the great prob- 
lems which God sees fit to submit to the human race. Eter- 
nity may be just long enough for man to enter fully upon 
his endless graduation day. 

How could and why should it be otherwise, indeed? Why 
should it be thought reasonable to suppose that man’s little 
intellectual tallow-dip should make more radiant the super- 
lative effulgence of the sun, render more brilliant the stars 
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in the canopy of heaven or explain the mission of each 
constellation in the zodiac? Why should it be expected that 
the finite mind of ephemeral man should be able by search- 
ing to find out God or know the works and ways of the Al- 
mighty to perfection? Why should the smart infidel con- 
clude that this stupendous universe is either a result of 
chance or product of blind and impersonal forces because, 
forsooth, he is unable or unwilling to assume that there is a 
self-existent and preéxistent One, and that the heavens and 
the earth and all the powers therein are the works of His 
hands? And further, if it be conceded, indeed, that finite 
man is ultimately to solve the problem of the nature and 
mission of the universe, why should it be claimed that time 
is long enough and present conditions ample enough for him 
to make such complete solution of immensity in all the lati- 
tude and longitude and profunditude and altitude of its 
meaning and purpose in God’s one great and all-compre- 
hensive plan of the ages? 

Moreover, the blind infidel is not justified in his blunder- 
ing toward the false presumption that the dissolution of the 
human body ends all that there is of man, in man and for 
man. While it would seem like presumption to attempt an 
exploration of the interior of a vital principle, the analysis 
of a vital spark, or trace a vital current forward to its visible 
effects, it should not be regarded as irrational to assume that 
human life is a vital substance, back of and distinct from 
its mere phenomena—an organic principle continuous in 
identity and identical in continuity, notwithstanding the 
throes and threats of physical dissolution. In the light of 
the conjoint teachings of God’s works and Word, the Chris- 
tian scientist and the scientific Christian can consistently hold 
and say with the poet: 

Immortality oversweeps 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, 


And peals with the eternal thunders of the deep 
Into my ears, Thou livest forever. 
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‘ No; the problem confronting us is too tremendous to be 
solved within the limitations of terrestrial time and space. 
No such pentup Utica can contract man’s powers. This 
present section of human life is too short, and the means of 
acquiring knowledge in the case are too much circumscribed, 
for such an attainment. Man’s allotted span on earth is too 
limited in duration, as well as in necessary facilities, to afford 
much more than the advantages of a kindergarten for 
young beginners in attempts to acquire such knowledge. 

_ The most that can be even suggested by such a course of 
training is that of a mere primary department, introducing 
man into the arcana of the great hereafter. And yet much 
may be acquired and accomplished here in the way of pre- 
paratory conditions necessary for a proper matriculation 
into the great university above the skies. The vital and 
unbroken connection between the present and future sections 
of human life is favorable to the truth of the presupposition 
that present investigations, on present lines of inquiry, will 
be continued into the nature of the forces and laws opera- 
tive in the perpetual unfoldment of God’s designs in His 
creation. It is too late in the day of Christian faith and 
scientific acquirements to proceed upon the presumption that 
man has two lives to live, instead of one continuous life, 
from the less to a more perfect degree of knowledge in a 
higher realm of being. 

Down to date and at the present too many of our theo- 
logical inquiries in futile search after the deep things of 
God are separatistic and insular. Thoughtless thinkers 
start with very inadequate conceptions of the real latitude, 
longitude, profunditude and altitude of the problem which 
has puzzled more than twenty centuries of earnest inquiries 
into the ontologic origin, philosophic nature and question- 
able terminal point of God’s boundless empire. Too much 
of what God hath joined together in one comprehensive 
whole is put asunder in man’s defective ratiocinations. Not 
only the infidel, but also the half-fledged Christian scholar 
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attempts to reason in a fragmentary manner. This is a 
fundamentally fatal blunder. This separatistic sophistry 
was recently felt by a German philosopher and lecturer as he 
appeared before his class of Teutonic disciples and declared : 
“ Gentlemen ; I know nothing since nothing can be correctly 
and fully known until it is clearly seen in its relation to all 
other things as they constitute one comprehensive whole in 
the grand economy of this stupendous universe.” 

Around one pole all worlds revolve— 

As taught by Seers and Sages— 


Combining, thus, in one to solve 
The problem of all ages. 


Another pioneer philosopher of relative verities stated the 
case in more poetic elegance: “ When we look around the 
world we behold a chain of love, uniting all below to all 
above, all things serving, all things served, nothing stands 
alone, the chain runs on and up, encircling the eternal 
throne.” It remained, however, for the sine qua non of 
correct and comprehensive thinking, as voiced in some of 
the foregoing sentences and paragraphs, to be expressed in 
more stentorian notes by Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 


And verily many thinkers of this age, 

Aye, many Christian teachers half in heaven, 
Are wrong in just this sense who understand 
Our natural world too insularly as if 

No spiritual counterpart completed it, 
Consummating its meaning, rounding all 

To justice and perfection, line by line, 

Form by form, nothing single nor alone, 


The great below clenched by the great above. 

Such a general purview of the problem with which the 
Creator has challenged the personal apex of His creation is 
now the privilege and the duty of man to the extent of his 
present limited ability and scope of his available informa- 
tion bearing upon the subject ; and it may be safely assumed 
that the scope of human vision will continue to broaden as 
present limitations are removed by the enrichment of the 
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human mind and consequent enlargement of human capacity 
as that which is more perfect shall come and clear the haze 
from the horizon of the human intellect. In the meantime, 
some things which can not as yet be clearly comprehended 
and fully understood may be consistently conceded. _It is but 
wisdom to hear the “ voice from heaven ” speaking through 
the open door, and respond to that heavenly call: ‘Come 
up hither and I will show the things which must be here- 
after.” Rev. 4:1. Wecan, at present, at least, try to place 
ourselves in correct attitude toward the solution of the great 
question by which we are now challenged. This will help 
us in our preparatory course, for the much desired compre- 
hension of the architecture, as well as to measurably appre- 
hend the design of 

The Architect—The proper recognition of the Divine 
Architect must start with an assumption. That was the 
starting point of him who began, continued and “ endured 
as seeing the invisible.” He dropped his inspired pen into 
no testimony, a priori or a posteriori. The very first sen- 
tence in the account given by the great Hebrew historian 
and lawgiver started in the incipiency of an intuitive faith 
in a self-existent and preéxistent God. Under such neces- 
sary assumption by the adopted foundling of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, God began to “ make known his ways unto Moses, 
and his acts unto the children of Israel.” Sound logic al- 
ways starts with an assumption that something or someone 
exists, even though there be no demonstrative truth of such 
existence. It must start its syllogism with the major propo- 
sition or axiom of a necessary or self-evident verity. Moses 
was no sophist, but a very sound logician. In writing his 
account of Creation he did not attempt to prove that there 
was a God, but with the most reasonable presupposition that 
there was and is such a preéxistent and self-existent Infinite 
One. 

In religion, science, philosophy—everywhere—in every- 
thing—the starting point and helping hand of faith is the 
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sine qua non. Under this general requirement of the evi- 
dence of things not seen, as the basic starting point, the 
natural sciences are nothing more than childish prattle, until 
they bow as vestal virgins at the shrine of the Most High. 
All pretentions to sound philosophy are falsely so-called 
until they kneel with reverence and supplication before the 
Sage of Galilee, who was in the beginning with God, who 
was God, and in whom all things have their Architect and 
their Builder, and their Purpose. 

If there be ambiguous phraseology in any of the fore- 
going propositions, it is the ambiguity of necessity. Liv- 
ing, thinking, speaking and writing under the categories of 
time and space, we are obliged to use terms expressive of 
our conception of things in the absolute and unlimited realm 
of the infinite. At least, the rhymester may feel himself 
justified under his charter of liberty and elastic license to 
say: 


From some high point on fancy’s peak, 
Devotion’s heart would fainly find 

A place from which to soar and seek, 
And find the universe outlined. 


Thus would my soul on fancy’s wing 
Rise to the Architect’s abode, 

Where stars in unseen clusters hang 
Upon the fruitful vines of God. 


Oh, worlds designed from remote age, 
Who pealed the bells when changes rang 
Your parts upon the stellar stage 

Ere Hessiod harped or Sappho sang? 

The above attempt to express the verities of the Infinite 
in the limited vernacular of the finite is probably less pro- 
ductive of erratic thinking and false reasoning than the pre- 
vailing separatistic trend of much modern thought that this 
stupendous universe is a mere compositive quantity made 
up of incoherent parts. The latter postulate is absolutely 
inadmissible and intolerable in anything like a correct survey 
of God’s great handiwork. In ordaining and projecting 
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His creation into time and space God evidently designed 
that the whole universe should constitute one organic whole, 
He, therefore, began at the physical base, and carried the 
work forward through a number of successive ages until it 
culminated in its human apex. Man is this crown of crea- 
tion. It is at least true that we have not yet been reliably 
informed from a truly authentic source, that there is, any- 
where in worlds around or worlds above, a creature more 
noble than man in constitutional dignity and attainable 
destiny. As related by Moses in his inspired record of the 
creation of “the heavens and the earth,” each successive 
order or grade of being, from the lowest inanimate, through 
the higher vegetable and animal forms, precede without 
being productive of mankind. 

There is a valuable and essential element of evolution in 
all sound science of finite life. It is not found in the elder 
Darwin’s Zinovia, but in the more heroic explanations of 
primitive nature by the great English pioneer of biological 
inquiry. With faith in God, and in company with the 
Sage of Galilee, it is both safe and important for the 
progressive student to govern himself accordingly. On this 
line of march toward scholarly perfection he will come to 
see that there is a sense in which evolution may be held as 
strictly orthodox, in consonance with the faith “ once for all 
delivered to the saints,” and as running concretely down the 
ages, interwoven with the very warp and woof of historical 
Christianity. Even the Holy Roman Empire—sometimes 
more Roman than holy and more imperious than imperial 
—fostered its own forms of evolution. In the progress 
or retrogress of the dark ages, the “ higherarchy ”—involv- 
ing many “ lowerarchies ” of the decadent church—departed 
from our Lord’s conception of evolution as given in his par- 
able of the mustard seed. Instead of developing the mustard 
tree from its own proper seed, or the great ecclesiastical oak 
from the acorn, it dissipated much of its heaven given 
energy in the evolution of a worm in the acorn until its 
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heresies in doctrines and corruptions in practice became real 
wormwood and gall to the noble army of martyrs, while 
Daniel’s abomination of desolation stood in the holy place. 

Evolution, proper, is possible only when there is life reach- 
ing forward in the way of development into higher form, 
surrounded with its necessary favorable environments, and 
directed by the immanent power of the great builder in the 
ultimate accomplishment of a higher purpose. In the crea- 
tion of man normal evolution became possible in a sense not 
predicable of the lower animal or mere physical forms of 
being. Even if it should be proven that suns and stars 
shoot out other stellar worlds, such action, even under the 
guidance of the Builder, would not be equivalent to an evo- 
lution. Neither is the development of fallen humanity, in 
the false light of its apostasy from God, an evolution, proper. 
It is rather an abortion or “ devilusion ” instead of the un- 
folding of God’s purpose in His creation. Yes; let the sci- 
ence of Christianity—the queen of all sciences—be studied 
from the right point of view; let the finished scholar step to 
the rear, and the unfinished student of God’s way in the 
world move forward in the exercise of faith and reason if 
he would really deserve his place in the scholarly communion 
of saints. 

No; we want no vaporings in the first forms of Dar- 
winism. Evolution is all right when rightly understood 
and applied. The orthodox ontologic student of nature is 
a theistic evolutionist. Such evolution, so apprehended, 
shows rather God’s way in the world than a cosmos culmi- 
nating in man. Christian evolution presupposes a theistic 
involution. Creative power and order started above and 
came down from above. After laying the foundation in 
elemental, vegetable and mere animal forms of being, God 
breathed a higher life into the connecting link between the 
rational and the irrational, and man “ became a truly living 
soul.” At that point God reached a resting place in His 
creative purpose and process. As Dryden has beautifully 
said : 
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Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 


There is, however, in the moral universe, a higher order 
of being of which Dryden, with the common mass of modern 
religionists, seems to have had no conception. There is an 
octave—a higher scale than that which “ closes full in man.” 
There is a more comprehensive diapason in the scale of hu- 
man life, which includes all the notes and concords all the 


melody provided for in God’s great plan of all the ages, . 


There is a deutero-Adamic humanity, which supplements 
and carries to its “full” completion that which has its 
genesis in the first man Adam who was made a living soul, 
yet became of the earth, earthy. I Cor. 15:45. Without 
this second Adam, Jesus Christ, the human race with its 
“diapason closing full in man” would have neither mean- 
ing on earth nor culmination in heaven. There is a higher 
form of humanity. Christianity is not a mere addition to 
humanity, but also its complement and complete transforma- 
tion and transportation to a higher realm, without any 
change in its essential substance. 

If the statements made and placed upon record in the 
foregoing paragraph are not essentially correct, in harmony 
with God’s great plan and purpose of the moral universe 
and in agreement with the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, 
will some fragmentary and finished theologian arise and 
tell us what the great and inspired apostle meant, Eph. 1: Io, 
11, when he wrote “ That in the dispensation of the fullness 
of times, he (the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ) 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven and which are on earth; even in him, in whom 
also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will ”? 

The full realization of ideal manhood required that man 
should come to be “ partaker of the divine nature,” and still 
remain essentially and entirely human. This implied that 
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the Infinite would stoop down and, by a veritable incarna- 
tion, take the nature of man upon himself in order to “ bring 
many sons to glory.” Sin was a false actualization of a 
necessary possibility in the volitional factor or faculty of hu- 
man nature; but it was neither a primary cause of nor sole 
occasion for the great central mystery of God manifest in 
the flesh. It would seem like giving the devil more than 
his dues to concede that he could, by Satanic instigation, start 
such a disturbance upon this planet as to switch God’s 
eternal purpose from the trunkline of the ages and side-track 
it upon an unforeseen contingency in human history. 

For six thousand years human history has been full of 
certain contingencies; yet none or all of these have inter- 
fered with its panoramic onflow down the ages according to 
God’s eternal and comprehensive purpose. Although there 
was a portentous catastrophe in the garden of Eden, it did 
not radically change the decree of the Eternal council cham- 
ber; and although there was a treacherous contingency in 
the garden of Gethsemane, it did not interfere with, but 
rather helped to carry out “the determinate counsel,” and 
verify the fact of the “ foreknowledge of God.” Acts 2: 23. 

Some sixty years ago the writer of this paper read with 
insatiable satisfaction an article in the Mercersburg Review, 
from the prolific pen of Dr. John Williamson Nevin, giving 
some attention to a claim “‘ made in Germany ”’ that the Son 
of God would, nevertheless, have become incarnate in hu- 
man nature, even if man had not sinned, and thus made a 
sacrifice necessary on the part of the Immanuel. An ad- 
ditional claim was projected into the settled orthodoxy of 
Christendom by the Teutonic theologian that only in the as- 
sumption of human nature by the Son of the Father could 
the full idea of divine-human Sonship be realized in man, 
by the highest possible attainment of his true dignity in the 
great family of God. 

The old Nestor of American theologians did not wave the 
novel claim aside as entirely unworthy of rational thought, 
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but rather postponed its further consideration upon the fact 
that “Secret things belong to the Lord our God, but the 
things that are revealed belong unto us and our children for- 
ever.” Deut. 29:29. The seemingly insuperable difficulty, 
if not also apparent contradiction in the matter of the re- 
lation between the absolute and eternal purpose of the great 
universal Architect and the seeming contingencies of time 
and space, finds its reconciliation, if anywhere, in that later 
and apocalyptic declaration of truth, Rev. 5:6, in which it 
was subsequently revealed that the Lamb of Calvary, “as it 
had been slain standing in the midst of the throne,” was 
ready to lift the seven seals from the mysterious book of 
universal empire. 

The world’s greatest theologian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was then more properly and profitably engaged in show- 
ing that Christ was in the world and that the world knew 
Him not in His true character, and that He was also in the 
church, giving it, not merely and mechanically a ministerial 
succession, but rather a truly apostolic procession from the 
day of Pentecost on to the end of time. Dr. Nevin was not 
seriously afflicted by Bishop Laud’s questionable discovery 
that all apostolic succession and authoritative church govern- 
ment came spooking down the ages through the back alley 
of Anglo-Saxon history. With the four and twenty elders 
(and nary a bishop) around the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne, he cared very little for a self-constituted ministry 
considered separately from the body of Christ, “ the. full- 
ness of Him who filleth all in all,”’ and much less for the 
superficial distinction between Presbyteroi and Episcopoi. 
The sainted old Nestor was felicitously serene in his position 
that Jesus Christ was in the church in such historic sense as 
to be the glory of her past, the life of her present, and the 
hope of her future—Christocentric, Christologic and Chris- 
tocratic. 

The Builder —The mysteries of Eternity and Providence 
are no less evident in the marvels of the Builder than in the 
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Architectural Designer of the Universe. We have here the 
Red Sea behind us only to be confronted by the wilderness 
of Shur before us. We must, therefore, go slow; yet we 
must go some or, like the pitiable poltroon, turn back at the 
bitter waters of Marah. The purpose of our inquiry is not 
so much to discover the mind of God as to develop our own 
minds in the way of intellectual and moral discipline. 
“ Then shall we know if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
Hos. 6:3. In order to such discipline and ultimate attain- 
ment of limited knowledge, what serious questions confront 
us! What difficult Scriptural problems challenge us! The 
Builder “ was in the world and the world was made by 
Him.” “For without Him was not anything made that 
was made.” “ The first born of all creatures, and yet all 
things were created by Him or through Him.” Col. 1:15. 
Of Him it is written, “ Thy throne, Oh God, is forever,” 
and yet the angels of God worshipped Him as His head laid 
low with the beasts of the stall. ‘‘ Head over all things for 
the church” that He might especially build His church. 
Math. 16:18. It is in the church, the embodiment of His 
remedial Kingdom in the world, that the incarnate Master- 
builder does His most wonderful works in the onflow of 
history, in the way of the reconstruction of the “ tabernacle 
of God which is with men.” Rev. 21:3. No wonder that 
Isaiah predicted that the great reconstructor of humanity’s 
fallen temple would be regarded as the “ Wonderful” by 
all the intelligent devotion that stands abashed before Im- 
manuel, as he is in Christian history creating the ‘‘ new 
heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
II Peter 3: 13. 

From the truth involved and expressed in the foregoing 
paragraph it follows most obviously that Christianity is 
neither an abstraction nor an abstrusion. It neither vapors 
in the empty garrets of pious spooks, nor consists in mere 
metaphysical verities in orthodox ratiocinations. In the 
language of the self-enunciation of its great Author, it may 
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things were created by Him or through Him.” Col. 1: 15. 
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and yet the angels of God worshipped Him as His head laid 
low with the beasts of the stall. “ Head over all things for 
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fallen temple would be regarded as the “ Wonderful” by 
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truly say of itself: “A body hast thou prepared me.” 
Though not identical with, it is inseparable from God’s 
remedial Kingdom in the world with its essential embodi- 
ment in the Holy Catholic Church. From such point of 
view the church is not a mere consequent organization in the 
world, but also and rather an objective organism replete 
with concrete facts, factors and functions, as well as mem- 
bers of Christ’s mystical body, in which the principal pur- 
poses of Christianity historically manifest themselves in the 
regeneration of humanity by “the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus,” Rom. 8: 2, and thus not only makes it free 
from the law of sin and death, but also gives it that com- 
pleteness which responds most fully to God’s one compre- 
hensive purpose running through the perpetuity of unlimited 
empire. 

The Architect incarnate became and becomes the arche- 
type inwrought in each and all ordained departments and 
essential parts of the new creation in Christ Jesus. Because 
of the organic necessity for such vital outgrowth from the 
fontal “ fullness of Him that filleth all in all,” Eph. 1: 23, 
the church, which is the very embodiment of His coming 
Kingdom in the world, the ministry, the sacraments and 
preéminently the Holy Scriptures have each a divine and a 
human side, as well as the source of their authority and 
efficiency. Of each and in each it may be truly said, as in 
Psalm 40: 7, “ Lo I come: In the volume of the book it is 
written of me.” Why not? “See that thou make them 
after their pattern which hath been showed thee in the 
mount.” If He taketh away the first which was by Moses, 
it was that He might establish the second in Jesus Christ, 
Heb. 10:9, in whom is the real substance of all concrete, 
organized and enduring Christianity. The second Adam, 
the Lord from Heaven, is both the life giving and proper 
form giving spirit. I Cor. 15:48. Hence, “as is the 
Heavenly, such are they also which are heavenly.” “In 
whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto 
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a holy temple in the Lord.” Eph. 2:21. Thus, also, the 
Architect becomes inseparably united with the architecture, 
to the intent and extent that He may be “all in all,” and 
that the Infinite Designer and Master-builder may be made 
manifest in and to and through the finite joint- and sub- 
builders in the realization of His eternal ideals, and that the 
deutero-Adamic Father of all redeemed humanity may see 
and admire his own parental features as genealogically 
transmitted to and reflected from the lineaments of His 
“whole family in heaven and earth.” Eph. 3:15. 

No student of the mysteries of God is justified in his at- 
tempts to probe the secrets hidden in the bosom of the uni- 
verse until he concedes the unique character of the Galilean 
Sage. Omnipotence in swaddling bands! The unpreten- 
tious temper of His mind revealed His heavenly origin. 
Going about doing good, He sought no plaudits from the 
world. No mortal can with Him compare. When men 
asked Him curious questions He gave them serious answers. 
The majesty of. His meekness puzzled the world in its blind 
rush after vain glory. His crown of thorns reflected more 
radiance than all the diadems of the Czsars. He lived above 
all desire for ostentatious parade, and died with a prayer for 
His enemies. With the hand of humility He washed His 
disciples’ feet, and with the hand of sympathy He wiped the 
tears from sorrow’s weeping eyes. He made no display of 
panegyrics to call forth admiration. When He voluntarily 
endured the cross of agony and despised the shame of igno- 
miny “ for the joy that was set before Him ” it was for the 
joy of making others happy. In all His unpretentious ex- 
hibitions of matchless character there were no periodic ces- 
sations. His life was one continuous onflow of natural 
and supernatural manhood to its tragic end. Therefore: 

No marble shaft can magnify His matchless name, 

Nor mortal minstrelsy enlarge His deathless fame. 

Though human flesh incarnated divinity 


His character was matchless in its majesty. 
Though stars should fall and shine no more as lamps of light 
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And suns go down and leave their worlds in endless night, 
He'll live through endless cycles of eternity 
Minstreled in songs of His own family. 


It was not more in the building and protecting of His 
church through the apostolic, formulative, and dark ages 
thereof, than in the Reformation in the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era, that the great Master-builder manifested 
His signal power in Zion. Under His plastic hand the 
Catholic Church was reformed and started forward under 
a higher form of evolution. Such higher form of evolution 
in genuine Protestantism involved, of necessity, eliminations 
of accumulated heresies in doctrine and concurrent corrup- 
tions in practice. Thus the same old church remained 
identical in continuity—Less Roman and more Catholic 
Reformed, the Reformed Church continued to be the trunk- 
line of Christian history, and the torch-light of Christian 
civilization. This trunk-line, like the great Promoter, is 
conspicuous for its inconspicuity. It moves less freight 
and may transport fewer passengers—to somewhere—than 
the more pretentious side-tracks onto which they are too 
generally switched by a false protestant ambition. 

The next marvel in the outworking of the great mystery 
of Godliness is the fact that we are predestinated and called 
to be co-laborers with Christ the chief Master-builder in the 
reconstruction of the temple of fallen humanity. We have 
not only the honor, but also and rather the benefit. This 
benefit is ours to the intent and extent that we meekly, 
patiently and perseveringly subject ourselves to undergo 
that discipline necessary to qualify ourselves to become 
“ joint heirs with Him to that inheritance which is unde- 
filed, incorruptible, and that fadeth not away.” This disci- 
pline is, indeed, a part of 

The Purpose.—While the Architect, Builder and Purpose 
of the universe are distinct, inseparable and continuous, the 
Architect looks forward to the Builder and to “the good 
pleasure which he purposed in him ” “ unto a dispensation of 
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the fullness of the times, to sum up all in Christ; the things 
in the heavens and the things upon the earth.” Eph. 1:9, 
10. In projecting the boundless universe into time and 
space, the primary purpose of God was to glorify Himself 
in man and to glorify man in personal and perpetual union 
with Himself; and the culmination of such Divine glory and 
human happiness is “‘ in the church, by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end.” 

Nearly a third of a century ago the writer of this paper 
was permitted to spend a few hours in the British Museum 
in London. While there and thus engaged, he had the 
pleasure of reading, from the original manuscript, William 
Cowper’s poem on the mysteries of Providence, in which 
its author so forcefully and felicitously says: 

Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never failing skill 


God treasures up his bright designs 
And works his Sovereign will. 


At the time of the writing of that poem it was not so fully 
known, as now, that God had treasured up, or down, some 
other things in other mines, measurable and fathomable, 
certain raw materials, to be used by man, as a co-worker 
with God, in the working out of His providential designs, 
in the way of the warp and woof of concrete history. De- 
posits of coal, caldrons of oil, immense tanks of gas and 
unlimited quantities of dormant electricity awaited the more 
inventive age of human activity, when Christian scientists 
and consecrated Christian actors in time’s last play on time’s 
last stage would rise to their higher attainable dignity, as 
co-workers with their great Master-builder, in the unfolding 
of that bright design which seems to have engaged the mind 
of the great Architect in the remote council-chamber of 
eternity. Such possible codperation with God is most fully 
actualized as man takes these raw materials from nature’s 
great storehouse and applies them in the higher forms of 
Christian enterprises and industry, subordinating them to 
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their legitimate purpose to bring in the earliest possible 
dawn of the millennial day, when Jesus Christ shall reign 
supreme, and sway the scepter of righteous dominion over 
all terrestrial principalities and powers. 

Moreover, the conjoint action of God and man in the 
solving of the problem of universal empire, as indicated in 
the foregoing paragraph, assumes or implies that the re- 
lation between God and man must be peculiarly vital and 
intimate. The most cardinal ligaments that relate and con- 
join man to his Maker are a measurable ethical similarity of 
nature, mutual admiration and reciprocal love. The same 
may not be so fully the case with any other creature. True, 
it is taught in God’s Word that man is, in some sense, “a 
little lower than the angels,” yet he “was crowned with 
glory and honor.” Ps. 8:15. That peculiar glory and 
honor consisted no less in his having been made in his 
Maker’s likeness than in his having been given dominion 
over the less rational and less animated creatures in the 
ascending scale of being. 

Mankind was not merely stamped with God’s image by 
any act supplemental to its creation: But in the very act of 
his creation man was formed in God’s likeness; just as in 
the subsequent restorative act of the assumption of humanity 
by the Divine Logos, human nature, as to its generic whole- 
ness, was brought back to its normal relation with God; and 
just as each individual member of the human family may 
be similarly restored, by a regenerative act on the part of 
the same Holy Ghost who gave the assumption its reality 
through the Virgin Mary. 

This image, according to Eph. 4: 24, and the Heidelberg 
Confession, 2.6, was “ in righteousness and true holiness.” 
Furthermore, such relation of likeness between man and his 
Maker is twofold or mutual. Man was made in the like- 
ness of God, Gen. 5:1, and God was made in the likeness 
of men. Phil. 1:7. In Bethlehem the Creator awakened 
in the image of the creature: In the restoration or “ restitu- 
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tion of all things,” the creature will “ awaken fully satisfied 
in the Creator’s likeness.” Ps. 17:15. “ This honor have 
all the saints.” Ps. 149:9. The microcosmic world will 
be glorified with the macrocosmic universe. And say, will 
not such restored empire of God constitute that “sea of 
glass, round about the throne, clear as crystal,” Rev. 4:6, 
the unending end of all perfection in which God will mirror 
and admire Himself as reflected from the work of His own 
hands, in restored ‘“ righteousness and true holiness,” with 
full completion and superlative glory? 

In submitting the foregoing, as probably the last con- 
tribution of a nonogenarian, it is not necessary to state that 
there was no attempt “ by searching to find out God,” but 
rather a desire to find out and occupy the correct relation of 
the limited to the Absolute in any inquiry in that direction. 
Although humanity is intoned with the echoings of divinity, 
the powers of the finite can never transcend their limitations. 
Indeed, such transcension, if not unthinkable, would be un- 
desirable. We would welcome no conception of a human 
soul as a particle of deity to be refunded again into the 
absolute fountain of divinity. Personal individuality and a 
continuity of consciousness are essential to the perfect 
dignity, proper destiny and glorious immortality of man- 
kind. This, therefore, is not offered as an effort to solve 
the tremendous problem involved in a boundless universe, 
but rather an earnest and successful attempt to reach the 
conclusion that the ultimate purpose of the great Architect 
and Builder was “to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” II Cor. 4:6. 


TirrFin, O. 
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II 


MEDITATION NO. 4: WHAT FOR? 


A. E. TRUXAL 


The Great World.—The first thing confronting us when 
we come to meditate upon our life is the world in which we 
live. By the world I do not mean the earth and our life in 
it, but I mean the Great World of God of which the earth 
is only a small part. There was a time when we spoke of 
“ Heaven and Earth” as constituting the whole world and 
of the sun, moon and stars as the “ heavenly bodies.” We 
have learned however that the earth is a heavenly body as 
really as those in the firmament overhead, and that heaven 
is not located immediately above the firmament. The 
earth is a round body rolling around the sun once every 
year. Hence “above” points in all directions from the 
earth and does not locate heaven. To the Great World 
belong millions of bodies billions of miles apart, scattered 
in groups throughout the infinitude of space. This multi- 
tude of bodies, large and small, singly and in groups, are 
all in motion, floating in space, but not in confusion; for 
“ Order is heaven’s first law.” There is a harmony of the 
spheres. The contemplation of this Great World fills us 
with wonder and awe! It is a material world. We can 
see it and touch it. The spectroscope reveals the fact that 
all the heavenly bodies are constituted very much of the 
same material elements. But is the world only material? 
Is there not a spiritual world underlying the whole outward 
world and every particular of it? Is not the material 
everywhere but the outward manifestation and form of the 
spiritual? The spiritual is that which the eye cannot see, 
the ear hear, or the hands handle. But it is the most real. 
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It is apprehended by “the divine faculties of reason and 
imagination.” What is it that upholds the universe and 
keeps all its bodies forever faithful to their appointed order 
and course? The laws of the natural world, it is said; the 
laws of attraction and repulsion and the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. But laws are the names for spiritual 
powers. They are not creative in themselves but descrip- 
tive. They reveal the regular order in which things operate. 
Back of all laws are spiritual forces that impel and restrain. 
Underlying the great material world is an equally great and 
complex spiritual world. God, the creator and sustainer, is 
the infinite spirit and the primal source of all spiritual forces, 
powers and realities. The material universe is but the out- 
ward expression of the spiritual universe, and if the spiritual 
forces were withdrawn there would be a mighty demonstra- 
tion of “the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” 

How long has the world been in existence? No one 
knows. “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” But when was that beginning? For almost 
three hundred years Bishop Usher’s calculation based on 
scriptural data was accepted as true. That reckoning fixed 
the age of the world at about 6,000 years. But within the 
last century astronomers, geologists and ethnologists have 
discovered a multitude of facts of various kinds that have 
utterly discredited the Usher figures. These scientists speak 
not of thousands but of millions of years as the age of the 
earth. They do not undertake to fix definitely the number 
of years since its creation but they are thoroughly convinced 
by the facts that many long ages were consumed in its for- 
mation. They no doubt are mistaken in some of their facts 
and in some of their interpretations of facts but they have 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that the world 
was created in the far distant unhistorical past. 

Why did God create and why does He maintain this 
Great World? What for? What divine purpose does it 
subserve? There surely is a purpose in it. It has been 
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thought that the entire universe exists for the sake of the 
earth because it is the abode of man who was made in the 
image of God and for whose salvation God sent His only 
begotten son into the world. But to my mind it is incon- 
ceivable that God should create the myriad of heavenly 
bodies, large and small, for no other purpose than that they 
should in some way minister unto this small earth of ours, 
I prefer to regard the great world as the Father’s House of 
many Mansions; and that these mansions were created and 
are employed for some wise and gracious purposes. God 
may have numerous other creatures of a high order besides 
man. The untold millions that have passed out of the earth 
exist somewhere in His Great World. What the divine 
purpose underlying the universe is I do not know but my 
conception of the nature of God compels me to believe that it 
is created for some great moral and glorious ends. 

The Human Family.—In the past nations were the sub- 
jects of study. Their origin was investigated, their history 
traced, their accomplishments described, their outlook noted, 
or perhaps their failure and downfall recorded. But races 
are now made the subjects of research and study. The hu- 
man family as a whole is taken under review. Where, 
when and how did mankind begin? Anthropologists had 
designated southern Asia, perhaps the lower valley of the 
Euphrates, or some place now covered by the sea, as the 
birthplace of man. Lately however some scholars have 
come to the conclusion that man began his career in central 
Asia east of the Caspian sea. The facts and considerations 
on which these opinions are based need not be given in this 
connection. There is a general agreement among the in- 
vestigators that somewhere in Asia was the original abode 
of man; the exact locality however cannot at present (if 
ever) be determined. 

Neither can the time be definitely fixed when man made 
his first appearance. The past chronology has been entirely 
discarded. The history of the nations in Mesopotamia and 
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in the Nile district, and the discoveries of archzxologists 
prove conclusively that man has been on the earth much 
longer than 6,000 years; perhaps 10,000 years in a civilized 
state and no doubt much longer in barbarous and semi- 
barbarous conditions. There is a “record of the rocks” 
that throws some light on the subject. From geology we 
learn that the present condition of the earth was brought 
about by the formation in succession of a number of layers 
or strata. According to the reckoning of geologists many 
thousands of years were needed for the formation of each 
layer, and hence the age of the earth must be placed at 


- millions of years. Beginning near the middle of these strata 


fossils of life begin to appear. The first specimens are of 
plant formation, then animal forms appear on the scene, and 
later the remains of weapons, implements and utensils, indi- 
cating the presence of man. In these fossils there is found 
not a definite but a general ascent from the most simple to 
the most perfect forms. Some human bones have also been 
found which scientists claim date far back into the distant 
past. There is no way of fixing definitely the ages of the 
fossilliferous strata. But “ the record of the rocks ” proves 
unmistakably that mankind has been on the earth a long 
time; how long no one knows; some claim 100,000, others 
500,000, years for the human period. The prehistoric was 
no doubt longer than the historic age. But of the chronol- 
ogy of the human family we can speak only in general terms. 

The question as to how God originally created man must 
be answered in the same general and indefinite manner. 
Biologists claim that man came up out of the animal life 
that preceded him, and that he must be classified with the 
animal kingdom. It is quite evident that in his physical 
life he is closely related to the animal. Man has an animal 
nature. But if man is a development from animal life, 
when and how did God breathe into him the breath of life 
by which he was endowed with a nature which the animal 
does not possess? God evidently employed two elements 
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in man’s creation, one from below and one from above, 
Consequently he is related on the one side to the life of this 
world and on the other to the life of God. He is, how- 
ever, not a duality, but a unity. This is the mystery of his 
being. The child does not know when and how it was born 
into the world, but as it grows to maturity it becomes clearly 
conscious of its relation to its parents. So man has no per- 
sonal knowledge of his creation, but by a long life of experi- 
ence, reflection and instruction he gradually comes to a con- 
sciousness of his relation to his heavenly Father. Though 
it be impossible for us to learn by what process God created 
the human being, the probability is that He pursued the same 
order by which He created all life on the earth in the bosom 
of which man stands as the head and fulfillment of it all. 
The Races of Men.—As far back as history runs the hu- 
man family was constituted of a number of races. These 
differ from each other in color, form of the skull, stature, 
features, mentality and temperament. Designating them by 
color we have the White, Yellow, Brown, Black and Red 
race. These are varieties of the human being. Mankind 
evidently is one species, for the races can intermarry and be 
fruitful. Yet between the lowest black man and the highest 
white man there exists a wide chasm. Have the several 
races developed from one original head? The principles 
of biology and the statements of scripture seem to demand 
such a theory. How then did man differentiate into races 
so different from each other? The answer given is: By 
natural selection, climate, occupation, food, modes of life 
and social surroundings. But. in order that these factors 
might produce existing results many long ages would be re- 
quired. That the conditions mentioned exert a powerful 
influence in moulding men and are productive of various 
human characteristics cannot be denied. But there is no 
evidence in the entire history of man that the factors given 
have effected any changes in the fundamental differences 
separating the races. Perhaps in very long prehistoric ages 
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by forces unknown to us mankind was differentiated into 
the existing races; but the supposition seems incredible to 
me. Could those forces change a black man into a white 
man or a white man into a black one? Could they change 
the skull into several different fixed shapes? Again, on the 
theory of one progenitor was the original man black or 
white? Is the negro a degeneration or an arrested develop- 
ment? Considering all the facts as they now exist, they 
seem to indicate a polygenesis in the creation of man rather 
than a monogenesis. Accepting the theory of the evolu- 
tion of man from the animal kingdom, it is not necessary to 
hold that one person or one pair were originally produced. 
Different strains of animal life may have brought about dif- 
ferent human beings who became the progenitors of the dif- 
ferent races. Or rejecting the evolutionary hypothesis, we 
can believe that God by special creations formed different 
persons to head the several races. As the distinguishing 
features are so deep-seated and fixed in the physical consti- 
tutions of the races and as there is also such a marked dif- 
ference in their mentality and temperament, polygenesis is 
as credible to me (and even more so) as monogenesis. 
Mankind would none the less be but one species, and human 
blood would course through the veins of all men. Con- 
tinued investigation and further discoveries may cast ad- 
ditional light on the subject. 

Whatever the process by which man was called into being, 
it was God who created him. And the development and 
maintenance of the races from beginning until now have 
been under the wise and gracious providence of God. God 
is the creator and preserver of heaven and earth and all 
creatures. He is the God of all mankind. It was held not 
long ago that the whole gentile world was under the do- 
minion of the devil, and only those came under the govern- 

1R. O. Marsh makes the following statement in The World’s Work, 
April number, page 636: “Many scientists believe that the white race is 


a mutation from the aboriginal brown species of Homo sapiens.” If so, 
where did the brown come from? From the yellow or black? 
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ment of God who were rescued from the power of the evil 
one and converted to God in Christ Jesus. That seems to 
be a lingering conception of Zoroastrianism that had crept 
into Christianity, with Ormuzd as its good god and Ahri- 
man its evil god. I don’t believe that God has turned a 
portion of His government over to the devil. God is the 
ruler in the whole world and in every particular of it. His 
government is over all the races and nations of men. His 
divine purposes everywhere will eventually be accomplished. 
We ask then: What is God’s purpose in regard to the races 
of men? Are they to remain forever the same? Or are 
they to be amalgamated and become one human race? Rail- 
roads, steamboats, telegraphs, cable lines, wireless telegraphy 
and the aircraft are bringing all the ends of the earth close 
together and all peoples into intercommunications with each 
other. Will the divisive force in the human family be over- 
come by a counter unifying power, and will a general amal- 
gamation of races begin? Scientists tell us that amalgama- 
tion would be deterioration. But the deteriorating forces 
might become exhausted in due time and a general forward 
and upward movement of the one race set in. Or perhaps 
it is the purpose of God that the races shall remain out- 
wardly as they now are but shall be brought into harmony 
and unity in the higher sphere of spirit. The meaning of 
the races may come to fruition in the spiritual element of 
mankind. The commission to make disciples of all nations 
may be the solution of the race problem. In the vision of 
St. Paul Jew and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond and 
free were all one in Christ Jesus. The actualization of the 
divine purpose may be a brotherhood of men, a brotherhood 
of nations and a brotherhood of races. President Wilson 
may have been inspired of God in setting before the world 
the ideal of peace and fraternity and mutual ministrations 
among the nations. This ideal has in a general way taken 


a deep hold on the minds and hearts of men and women — 


everywhere. Churches and federations of churches, as- 
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sociations and statesmen in Europe and America are putting 
forth strenuous efforts for the establishment of peace and 
good will among the nations. This may be the beginning of 
a movement under God for the introduction of a new era 
for mankind. As God accomplishes His purposes through 
the instrumentality of men, this end cannot be consummated 
inaday. Many thousands of years were consumed in effect- 
ing the present condition of selfishness, conflict and warfare 
and ages may be required to actualize the unity of the hu- 
man family in the bonds of love and service. If such be 
God’s purpose, our millennialists will be compelled to fix the 
date of the Lord’s personal return far out in the unknown 
future. The meaning of the races and God’s purpose in 
regard to them are subjects worthy of most earnest and 
thoughtful meditations; and our manifest duty is to follow 
every indication of God’s will in the matter and become co- 
workers with Him in everything that pertains to the wel- 
fare and salvation of the world. 

Primitive Beginning.—A multitude of facts indicate that 
man began his career in a very low and primitive state; and 
through long ages developed into his present high and civi- 
lized condition. There have been retrograde movements 
and some failures. Nations have perished without leaving 
any impress upon the world’s life. In general however 
history has been a forward process, slow, very slow, but 
gradual from time to time. There is no evidence in the 
entire history of mankind that man’s origin was high and 
holy from which he fell and entered upon a course of de- 
terioration. The facts all stand out against such a concep- 
tion. The golden age is in the future, not in the past. It 
has been said that to forget the past is to forget our God. 
Very true. But to cling to the past and neglect the future is 
to lose our God. Still more true.” 


2“Few of us realize how tremendous a force came into life when 


biology and geology led to the discovery of the idea of evolution or de- 


velopment as the method which God in His wisdom uses for the shaping 
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The Individual Person.—What is he here for? What is 
the meaning of his life? Or is there no meaning to it, no 
purpose in it? He works and worries, eats and sleeps, 
suffers and dies, and that is the end. If so, life is not worth 
living. Some persons become so oppressed and depressed 
by the labors and burdens, the disappointments and failures, 
the sufferings and sorrows of life that they regard it unde- 
sirable. A few commit suicide, and others wish themselves 
dead. The majority regard the world as evil and life as 
evil, and they patiently endure it in the hope of a better life 
to come. This is an unfortunate though prevalent concep- 
tion. Let the divine purpose of life be sought. What for? 
is not an idle but vital question for the individual. Some 
writers contend that the correct answer to this inquiry 
will furnish the key for the solution of the race problem, that 
the purpose of the individual will reveal the meaning of the 
human family as a whole. The particular does explain the 
general, but the general also explains the particular. A 
proper conception of mankind as a whole is just as neces- 
sary as a proper conception of the individual. They must 
be taken together in our studies. The weakness of much 
thinking is found in the fact that it is not controlled by gen- 
eral conceptions. It moves within the sphere of a particular 
creed or denomination or party or nation. That leads to 
narrowness and bigotry, of which there always has been a 
superabundance. God’s purpose of mankind, the race and 
the nation will aid in the apprehension of the purpose of the 
individual life; though it does not remove the necessity of 
studying the individual. Let us begin with the fact that 
of the world and human history. Before that idea dawned, men thought 
of all life as more or less static; the golden age was in the past; events 
were in endless cycles; and there was apparently little hope for perma- 
nent betterment of political, social and economic affairs and environ- 
ments. The idea of evolution has thrilled us moderns with determina- 
tion not to accept things as they are, but to toil unceasingly to help in 
realizing God’s vision for a better world, a kingdom of heaven upon 
earth.”—Sermon of Dr. H. C. Culbertson, of Los Angeles, Calif., pub- 
lished in The Christian Century of March 26, 1925. 
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God is a good God; that He created the world and placed 
man in it. It is a good world—good for the purpose for 
which it is created. It is the kind of a world man needs. 
If he usese it aright, he will accomplish the purpose of his 
being and fit himself for promotion to another world. The 
true idea of life is exhibited for him in the life and works 
of Jesus, which culminated on the cross. Jesus found His 
ideals outside of Himself in the righteousness and spiritual- 
ity of mankind. The faithful pursuit of His ideals led to 
suffering and death. In the cross is found the meaning of 
the individual life; not that every one is to die on the cross 
as Jesus did. But it means that the ideals of the individual 
are not to be centered in himself but in the righteousness, 
goodness and happiness of the children of men—in the 
things that belong to the kingdom of heaven. In pursuing 
his ideals he will serve God by serving his fellow-men and 
that service may lead to sacrifices and sufferings, to sorrows 
and perchance death; but pain and suffering will be over- 
come by peace and pleasure, and the evil of the world will 
‘be swallowed up by joy and happiness. 

The Necessity of Faith—My faith in God assures me 
that His dominion is wide as creation, and that a divine 
purpose runs through all the Great World, through man- 
kind, the races, the nations and individual lives; and further 
that under God’s providence all things will in the end ac- 
complish their purposes. These convictions are rooted in 
my faith in God and His everlasting kingdom. By the 
powers within us we can remember and think, reason and 
believe. These activities of the soul however do not act 
in entire separation and independence of each other. They 
interact and codperate. There is memory in reason and 
reason in memory. Faith is the flower of reason. It has 
a wider vision than reason and reaches out much farther 
than reason can go. But it is not unreasonable. There is 
no conflict between faith and reason. It was Tertullian, I 
believe, who said: “ Quod absurdum credo.” That is bad 
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psychology and constitutes the basis for all manner of super- 
stition. I have an abiding faith in the supremacy of God 
and hence am optimistic. I have confidence in the truth, 
In the long run it always prevails. When persons become 
greatly aroused and fight valiantly for their views, bitterly 
denouncing their opponents, they but reveal their lack of con- 
fidence in their own convictions. For if their concep- 
tions are true they cannot be overthrown. Why become 
alarmed? If my meditations are founded upon truth, I can 
rest content in hopeful confidence; if they are not true, I 
will rejoice in their overthrow. But my faith and trust in 
a wise and good God will remain, and with Tennyson I can 
say: 
Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widen’d 
With the process of the suns. 


Contradiction of the Scriptures.—Objections may be 
raised against positions in this paper on the ground that they 
contradict the scriptures. It is admitted that some passages 
of scripture are contradicted, and further that some new 
conceptions and interpretation of the scriptures are de- 
manded. But that is not a serious matter and ought not 
to disturb anyone—not any well-informed person. Such 
things have occurred before and will no doubt occur again 
from time to time. When the solar system and the motions 
of the earth were discovered, theologians and others de- 
nounced the teaching and its authors because the scriptures 
were contradicted. But the teaching of astronomy was true 
and prevailed. Theologians were compelled to change their 
conceptions of the scriptures and put new interpretations on 
some passages. Opposition to the new teaching has long 
since subsided. Again, the scriptures teach that women 
should wear long hair, keep silent in the church and obey 
their husbands. Many long centuries the scriptures on these 
subjects were construed literally and literally’ applied. 
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Latterly however Christian men and women have subjected 
the words of the Apostle to new interpretations. Women 
are encouraged to speak and teach in the churches, the omis- 
sion of the word “ obey ” from the bride’s vow in the mar- 
riage ceremony is advocated on all sides, and long hair will 
ere long be the exception among the women of the present 
day. Yet these changes in conceptions, constructions, inter- 
pretation and applications of the scriptures do not injure 
anyone’s faith and piety. Christianity remains; the spiritual 
teaching of the Bible remains; God and Christ and the 
Spirit and the Gospel remain; faith in God and obedience to 
His will remain. And these are the everlasting and saving 
realities of the scriptures. 


SoMERsET, Pa. 











III 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE EVANGELICAL MINIS- 
TER TOWARD PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS? 


A. E. DAHLMANN 


I want to congratulate the class of ’25 most heartily on the 
completion of their course of study in the theological semi- 
nary. I take for granted that joy fills their hearts; not be- 
cause the time of arduous study is over, for arduous study, 
continuous and concentrated effort, hard and intensive work 
which requires all the strength of body, mind and spirit with 
which you are equipped, and all the endowment of power 
which you can receive through the grace of God, such study, 
effort and work really begin with your entrance into the 
ministry. No, joy, a sacred enthusiasm, an overflowing 
gratitude to God fills and thrills the heart of the man who 
feels himself called by his saviour, master and lord to the 
highest and noblest work of life, when he can enter upon 
that work after years of arduous, prayerful and conscien- 
tious preparation. But I judge it is not only joy and grati- 
tude but also a questioning akin to reverential fear which 
wells up in your hearts when you contemplate the responsi- 
bilities for the spiritual and eternal welfare of those who will 
be committed to your ministry, the difficulties connected with 
a service which deals with the minds, the hearts and con- 
sciences of men in all their perversion; with their beliefs and 
convictions tending to self-deception and bitter disappoint- 
ment though held and cherished by them as reliable princi- 
ples on which to build their lives. I judge not one of you 
can entirely suppress the question : “‘ Will I be able to do the 

1 An address delivered at the graduation of the class of 1925 of the 
Theological Seminary of the Mission House, June 6, 1925, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. , 
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great and noble work of the Christian ministry and over- 
come the difficulties and discouragements connected with 
it?” And it would be fatal for you to try to do so in a 
spirit of overweening self-confidence. That would deprive 
you of the power from on high without which you will ac- 
complish nothing. When Isaiah in his prophetic vision 
heard the call to go as the messenger of Jehovah to iniqui- 
tous Judah, and in the consciousness of his weakness he cried 
out: “ Woe is me, for I am unclean and a man of unclean 
lips,” the cleansing and spiritual equipment were given him 
to place himself constantly until his dying day at the dis- 
posal of his God with an “here am I, send me.” And the 
realization of our own weakness and unworthiness in the 
service of the master, together with the longing of an upright 
and devoted heart to serve Him, opens the floodgate for the 
divine grace to fill that heart and equip it for service and 
sacrifice and victory. 

If such an equipment was necessary in the days of the 
prophets, the apostles, the martyrs of the ancient church, 
the heroes of faith of the reformation, it is no less necessary 
to-day. There are problems and difficulties facing the true 
and devoted minister of the gospel to-day, which try his soul 
as it were in a spiritual fiery furnace. And the more true 
and upright he is, the more intense will be the trial. In the- 
ological circles the conflict is raging to-day as fiercely as 
ever, if not more so, concerning the question: “ Who and 
what is Christ? ”’ Is He the only begotten and eternal son 
of God incarnate, or is He merely the spiritually greatest and 
noblest man who ever lived, the noblest product of the human 
race? What is the meaning of His life? Is it the life of the 
“Lamb of God” bearing the sins of the world, or is it 
merely a human development attaining the highest moral 
excellence the world has ever seen? What is the meaning 
of His death? Is it the atoning sacrifice of infinite love for 
the sin of the world, or is it the self-sacrifice of the best man 
who ever lived by which he has sealed his loyalty to the 
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truth which he taught and the sincerity of his efforts to lift 
up his fellowmen to a higher moral and spiritual level? 
What is the meaning of his resurrection as recorded in the 
gospels and epistles? Does it mean nothing more than that 
his spirit, i.e., the spirit of his teachings and his example, 
lives on and on, enthusing and influencing men throughout 
the ages to strive and attain moral excellency and strength of 
character? Or does it mean what the record tells us, a 
bodily resurrection, the victory of the incarnate son of God 
over sin and death and hell, which is our victory? What 
does the sending of the Holy Spirit mean for our regenera- 
tion and sanctification? Does it mean a moral and religious 
enthusiasm and growth toward perfect manhood, the result 
of our efforts toward realizing the ethical ideal? Or does 
it mean what scripture tells us, the renewal and transforma- 
tion of our spirit life in fundamental motive and deepest 
nature? What is the relation between the transcendence 
and immanence of God? Is He knowable only as im- 
manent, i.e., as revealing Himself in and through the opera- 
tions of our rational faculties? Or is He knowable as the 
transcendent God and Father above us, Who loves us and 
speaks to our soul by His Holy Spirit ; and Who recreates us 
within, not by the mere operation of our rational faculties 
but by His spiritual power, humbling our pride, awakening 
faith in our hearts, transforming the selfishness of our na- 
tures into love and our lives of self-glorification into lives 
which glorify God? What is the revelation we have in the 
scriptures? Is it the natural evolution of the religious con- 
sciousness in every man, attaining its greatest result and 
best expression in the Bible? Or is it the revelation of di- 
vine and eternal truths by the Holy Spirit to chosen persons 
who gave it to us? truths and facts which the human reason 
left to itself would never have discovered, but which are the 
basic facts and truths on which our comfort, our peace, our 
hope for time and eternity are founded? Are the miracles 
of scripture myths or are they facts of divine import? 
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What is God? Is He an infinite and absolute power, im- 
manent in nature and in man, in some way or another having 
a kind of intelligence and volition as is evident in His higher 
self-manifestation in man? Or is He a personal being of 
infinite knowledge, power of volition, righteousness, holi- 
ness, love and mercy, communing with our spirits as we 
commune with one another, loving and caring for us as a 
father loves and cares for his children; present in the world 
and in man, His creation, without being identified with it or 
absorbed by it or losing Himself in it as pantheism teaches ? 
What is man? Is he simply a development from the lower 
creatures? Is his mind nothing else than a complex of 
nerves acting and reacting upon each other; or nothing else 
than a current of thought depending for its existence, its di- 
rection, its purpose and its results on the nervous organism 
whose center is the brain? Or is this mind of ours that 
spiritual entity within us, which not only inhabits but also 
controls that physical organism of ours, the agent which 
thinks and feels and wills, in which we find that conscience 
with its ethical value judgments, its condemnation of the 
wrong and approval of the right; that personal spirit in 
which the consciousness of God gives its testimony and in 
which the longing for a satisfaction which the physical and 
material cannot give urges us upward and onward to the 
father of spirits? And what is the world of nature? Is it 
merely the evolution of an eternal chaotic matter containing 
within it possibilities quite beyond our ken? Or is it the 
creation of an almighty and allwise personal and benevolent 
God, Who according to His plan called it into existence, con- 
trolled its development in accord with the laws which He 
gave, directs and rules it in accord with His own wise pur- 
poses and ends? How can moral corruption, evil and sin be 
overcome? By improving the group through legislation and 
law enforcement, and introducing better sanitary and social 
conditions through social centers in the city and country, 
and thus awakening in the lower classes of society ideals of 
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cleanliness and moral purity? Or on the other hand by the 
power of the gospel saving the depraved man and woman 
who are down and out and transforming their character to 
one of civic righteousness and moral purity, and through 
saved individuals transforming centers of depravity into 
clean and respectable districts? Or are both methods to be 
combined in such a manner that the first is used merely for 
the maintenance of law and order?—What is sin? Is it 
merely a moral weakness, the result of ignorance, which can 
be overcome by a better knowledge and education, influenc- 
ing the individual to strive earnestly for the realization of 
the right in thought and action? Or is sin moral corruption 
which cannot be eradicated by our own efforts merely, nor 
made good or atoned for by our penance or good works, but 
requires divine forgiveness and purification made possible 
by the atoning life and death of our Lord Jesus Christ.— 
These are the questions agitating to a greater or less extent 
the preachers in the pulpits and the people in the pews of the 
churches in our and other countries to-day. There is a 
teaching in quite a number of theological schools in our and 
other countries, a preaching in the pulpits and a teaching of 
the youth in a number of colleges and in many Sunday 
Schools which claims to be liberal and modern, a reconstruc- 
tion of theological and religious teaching on the basis of a 
better understanding of the Bible and more in harmony with 
the scientific spirit and progress of the age. There is a great 
decline in the churches as a whole in church attendance, in 
Christian work, in family worship, in the sincerity of the 
faith and the wholeheartedness and devotion of the lives of 
professing Christians; a moral laxity in character and life of 
the youth from many a Christian home; an indifference to 
the Christian faith, the Christian view of life and the Chris- 
tian principles of conduct of the parents. What is the right 
attitude of the faithful minister of Christ in regard to this 
state of affairs and the many problems contained in it, is the 
burning question of many a loyal minister in the Christian 
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churches to-day; the question: how can the false view of 
God, of man, of the world, of Christ, of the truth, of the 
Christian life, prevalent among many in the church and 
popular in the world, be most effectually corrected? How 
can the destructive evils resulting from religious and moral 
untruths and half-truths be successfully counteracted? 
What is the right attitude toward the many problems agitat- 
ing and disquieting the Christian churches to-day, is espe- 
cially the burning question of every sincere and thoughtful 
young man who has finished his seminary course and is 
about to enter the ranks of the Christian ministry. I ask 
your attention and patience as I try to answer that question 
on this occasion. 

In the first place we must meet these problems with a firm- 
ness of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. For the Christian 
minister one thing must stand firm and immovable above all 
else, and that is that the Jesus of the Bible, the son of Mary 
and the son of God, is His and the World’s divine saviour, 
master and lord, without whom there is no real salvation 
here or hereafter. This is the central truth of divine revela- 
tion, the basic and central truth of the message which under 
the most sacred obligation and the most momentous responsi- 
bility he is to bring by his preaching and teaching to the old 
and young, the rich and poor, the learned and unlearned, in 
season and out of season. This is the basic, the rock-bottom 
fact upon which a life must be founded which is to be one of 
sincere devotion and true and successful service of God and 
man, rich in spiritual fruitage and blessing. If he is doubt- 
ful as to this basic truth and fact and enters upon and con- 
tinues in the Christian ministry in such a state of doubt, he 
is like a person who wants to sail a boat without rudder or 
compass, like an engineer who wants to run a train without 
steam. He is trying a pose which is impossible. He may 
continue as a minister and serve a so-called church as its 
leader, but he is not a Christian minister and it is a misnomer 
to call the congregation he serves a Christian church. 
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Without this firmness of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
which gives inner certainty and assurance, his attitude to- 
ward the problems referred to as confronting the ministry 
to-day will take one of two directions. Either he will be- 
come favorable to the negations of modern thought and de- 
vote his efforts to the reconstruction of the teachings of di- 
vine revelation according to modern, rational, subjective 
thought, or according to the so-called modern and new con- 
ceptions of God, of man, and of the world, which means 
nothing else than the substitution of man-made religious 
ideas in the place of the God-given facts and truths of divine 
revelation. Or his attitude toward present-day problems 
will be one of wavering and indecision; he will try to preach 
and teach the old gospel truth as held by the Christian church 
and taught in the scriptures, but with a divided heart, a 
doubting mind, an accusing conscience, a lacerated spirit. 
The former attitude of reconstructing biblical truth accord- 
ing to modern thought and presenting it to the people as a 
modern statement of religious truth, in which the kernel of 
the old gospel is said to be retained and its contents are said 
to find expression in terms of modern thinking and life, may 
be very similar to substituting counterfeit for genuine coin. 
The latter attitude of a divided heart means misery for the 
minister who assumes it and destruction for the congrega- 
tion to which he ministers. 

But the question arises, how can this firmness and cer- 
tainty of faith be obtained and maintained over against the 
adverse tendency of modern thought? I answer briefly, 
not by the way of the intellect. I certainly need not repeat 
here in detail what not only I but also the other professors 
of our seminary have endeavored to impress upon your 
hearts and minds during your theological course, namely 
that religion is essentially a matter of the heart and life and 
not mainly or,chiefly of the intellect. The Christian reli- 
gion is a relation between the human personal spirit and the 
divine personality as revealed to us in Christ, “ Who is the 
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effulgence of the Father’s glory and the express image of His 
person.” The reality of such a relation is not a matter of 
thought or intellectual conception, but of experience. And 
that personal experience gives a certainty quite distinct from 
and superior to intellectual certainty. What changes or 
transformations you or I experience in the depth of our 
spirits become part of ourselves. We are immediately con- 
scious of them. We are as certain of them as of ourselves. 
They effect an essential change within and are more real to 
us than the experience we obtain through the senses. And 
the experience of the glorified divine Christ present in the 
soul; of His forgiving, peace-bestowing and sanctifying 
grace, of His love generating love, devotion and consecra- 
tion to Him; the experience of His power which revolution- 
izes the impurity, the self-seeking, the selfishness, the moral 
distortion of our nature, transforms the self-centered spirit 
life within us into a Christ-centered life, expressing itself 
in act and deed as the life of the plant expresses itself in 
leaf and flower and fruit; this experience makes the Christ 
incarnate, the risen, glorified and divine Christ, more real to 
us than any object we perceive through the senses, more 
precious than all the beauty, glory and riches of the material 
universe; gives us that abiding and victorious certainty 
which finds utterance in the words of the apostle, “I know 
Whom I believe and am assured that He will keep that which 
I have committed to Him until that day.” But it is the 
Christ of Scripture, the Christ of Bethlehem’s manger, the 
Christ of Gethsemane and Calvary, as well as the Christ of 
resurrection power and heavenly glory and majesty, the 
atoning Christ, the lamb of God bearing the sin of the world 
in our stead, the “ lamb slain from before the foundation of 
the world,” with the crown of thorns no less beautiful than 
that of heavenly glory, with the cross of suffering and death 
not less majestic than the throne of the universe, who by 
this experience becomes to us the greatest certainty, for 
whom we desire to live and rejoice to die. With this cer- 
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tainty in your souls gained by the daily and continuous ex- { 
perience of contrite and believing hearts, the many problems 
confronting the ministry to-day, intellectually, morally and 
practically, will neither disconcert nor discourage you; fol- 
lowing after Him “ Who is the light of the world, you will 
not walk in darkness, but have the light of life,” by which 
you find the solution of the problems, the answer of the 
questions, the way through the difficulties, the courage of 
perseverance, the joy of service, the reward of achievement 
through grace. 

Let me say in the second place that present-day problems 
confronting the ministry must be met with an openness of 
mind. If it is the mark of a truly educated and unpreju- 
diced man, that he has an open mind to receive any new 
truth which may be brought to light, such a mental attitude 
should certainly not be wanting in the minister of the gospel. 
You will not misunderstand me, as though I meant to indi- 
cate the possibility in this world of a new divine revelation 
beyond that which we have in the sacred Scriptures. The 
revelation of divine and saving truth which we have in 
Scripture is complete and final for this state of existence. 
Any other view is visionary and fanatical. But there are 
depths of truth in this blessed word of God which the spir- 
itually enlightened mind has not yet fathomed ; and there is 
a progress not im revelation but in our understanding of this 
revelation which God has given us. And some of those 
problems which agitate the mind of the church to-day come 
to us with the claim, that their proposed reconstructions are 
the result of a better knowledge gained from the scriptures 
themselves by a more thorough study. Now aside from the 
question whether such claims are justifiable or not, he must 
be ignorant or blind in regard to the doctrinal history of the 
church who has not discovered that a deeper, clearer, more 
comprehensive and more vital knowledge of some of the 
most important teachings of scripture has been gained by 
more careful, thorough and prayerful study of the scriptures 
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throughout the centuries. Who will dare to say that the re- 
formers or we of the present age have come to a complete 
and exhaustive knowledge of the treasures of divine truth 
contained in the scriptures? Is the exhortation to “ search 
the scriptures” outworn for our time? or does it merely 
mean : search the scriptures in order to verify the teachings 
of the church as contained in the several confessions from 
the early centuries to the present day? Have alli the treas- 
ures of truth concerning God and man and Christ, and re- 
demption and glorification, concerning the divine plan in re- 
gard to the world and the life to come and the kingdom of 
God, been found and understood with all their applications 
and implications for our age and the ages to come? If we 
are to “ forget the things which are behind and stretch for- 
ward to the things which are before and strive for the mark 
of the prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus,” does that 
mean nothing as to clearer and more comprehensive knowl- 
edge as well as a more glorious experience of the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord? If “in Christ are hidden all 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge ” and we are called upon 
to learn to know Him more fully, does that mean that what 
the church knows to-day exhausts these treasures? No, an 
open mind for truth is an evidence of an honest and upright 
desire and love of the truth, whether it is scientific, or reli- 
gious, or practical truth for everyday life. Such an attitude 
of mind is demanded of every intelligent person, especially 
of the Christian minister. Without it he cannot be a teacher 
and leader of others. Without this openness of mind and 
readiness to receive truth he becomes dogmatic, narrow- 
minded and censorious. Without this open mind he closes 
his heart to the illumination of the Holy Spirit which is 
promised those who seek it, and without which his concep- 
tion of the truths revealed to us in holy writ and their rela- 
tions to each other will miss the mark. Without this open 
mind he will fail to grasp the right application of these 
truths to the problems, questionings, mental attitudes and 
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prevailing tendencies of this modern age and the conditions 
of modern life. In order that the minister can be a work- 
man in the kingdom of God who needeth not to be ashamed, 
an instrument ready for the Master’s use, this openness of 
mind is an important requisite. Intimately connected with 
it and of equal importance for the minister in meeting pres- 
ent-day problems is 

In the third place a clear and discriminating judgment. 
Such judgment must go hand in hand with openness or re- 
ceptivity of mind, must be as it were the regulator which di- 
rects the mental attitude toward all questions concerning 
truth and error, right and wrong, duty and expediency. 
Views and theories in all branches of knowledge, especially 
in morals and religion, are brought to our attention in an 
attractive form and sometimes in a language which does not 
distinctly indicate the meaning and the implications in the 
treatment of the subject under consideration. We have 
treatises in which we find descriptions of the person of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, according to which superhu- 
man dignity and glory seem attributed to Him, but in which 
after all He is represented as merely human, as closer atten- 
tion and discrimination reveal to us; the great example of 
noble manhood but not the divine redeemer. The Christian 
life is described in a manner which seems perfectly biblical 
but closer discrimination shows us that the essential char- 
acteristics of Christianity are wanting. Conversion is 
treated in a manner that seems adequate and beautiful, but 
what is meant is after all a reconstruction of our manhood 
brought about merely by our own efforts. The all-im- 
portant question for us as ministers to decide in regard to 
much of the popular, religious and theological literature of 
the day, which claims to be merely a new presentation of the 
old truth of scripture, adapted to the thinking of the modern 
man, or a discovery of new truth in the scriptures hitherto 
unknown, or implied in a well-known but deficient state- 
ment of biblical teaching, is, whether such claims can be 
substantiated or whether they are without foundation. Let 
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us not forget that the danger or insidiousness of a lie or a 
false teaching is not in the bold or four-square heresy, but 
in that false statement which bears the greatest resemblance 
to truth and whose polished form attracts attention and wins 
admiration. Let us not forget that a conclusion drawn 
from premises may appear unquestionably valid and that we 
may be moved to swear to it, especially if it appeals to our 
predilections, and yet it may be as utterly false and sophisti- 
cal as Satan himself. If ever an impressive lesson was 
taught as to the necessity of careful discrimination in regard 
to news items, it was taught by the abominable newspaper 
propaganda during and after the late world war. Such dis- 
crimination is a necessary and sacred obligation above all 
others in regard to what purports to be new truth or new 
statements of old truth in religion and morals. They have 
to do with our highest well being in time and eternity, and 
every error in them may prove fatal. A firm faith, an open 
mind and a clear and discriminating judgment lead the way 
through the mists and mazes, the questionings, conflicts and 
heartaches occasioned by the many serious problems con- 
fronting the ministry to-day, so that we can stand firm and 
unmoved on the rock of our salvation which is Christ Jesus, 
safe in the storm and victorious in the conflict. And this 
clear and discriminating judgment is the result not only or 
chiefly of a thorough education in the arts and sciences and 
theological lore. It results chiefly from an upright heart, a 
heart which loves the truth above all else, which loves Him 
above all Who is the way, the truth, the life; for “ out of the 
heart are the issues of life.” This leads me to my final 
word in answer to the question : “‘ How can the gospel minis- 
ter successfully meet the problems confronting him to- 
day?” ; namely 

In the fourth place by wholehearted consecration to Christ 
and the service of those entrusted to him. Who is it you 
are going to serve? To whom have you consecrated your 
life? What is the service in which you are about to engage? 
these are the questions confronting you this evening on the 
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threshold of your life-work with a seriousness and solem- 
nity, with a grip on your consciences and hearts as never 
before. In your future experiences, in your life-conflicts, 
when your responsibilities weigh heavily upon your soul, 
when the disappointments harass you and the burdens con- 
nected with self-sacrificing service threaten to crush your 
hearts, these questions will come up again and again. But 
the manner, the degree of assurance, in which you will an- 
swer them then, your victory over doubts and misgivings 
then will depend to a great extent on the sincerity and whole- 
heartedness with which you have answered them before this 
or answer them now. Are you clear and certain within your 
soul that it is the Lord Jesus Whom you purpose to serve and 
not self or the world? that your aim in the ministry is not 
popularity, or influence or an easy life, or wealth; but that 
your aim in the ministry is to honor and glorify Christ in 
the spirit of the apostle: “ Not I live, but Christ liveth in 
me, for what I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God Who loved me and gave Himself for me”? Is 
there indeed a sincere and whole-souled surrender of your- 
selves to Him, wrought in the experience of his peace-giving, 
heart-cleansing, spirit- and life-ennobling power, so that 
your intellect in search for the rock-bottom foundation of 
all truth for yourself and others is guided and directed by 
the eternal truths of His word exemplified in His life and 
becoming a spiritual dynamic in your life and in the lives of 
all who are susceptible of the eternal realities? Is there 
such surrender of yourselves to Him that the trend and di- 
rection of your will is in harmony with His and that it is 
your firm and prayerful purpose to bring your individual 
volitions at all times into submission to His will, whatever 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice it may cost? Does the love 
of your heart belong to Him wholly and unreservedly, so 
that He is more precious to you than fame, honor, riches and 
power ; more precious than your best earthly friend so that 
you are willing to lose all things, to give up all things else if 
only He is yours; that your life declares it and not only your 
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lips: “ for me to live is Christ and to die is gain”? And 
what is the service to which you have consecrated your life? 
Is it to build up congregations large in numbers, rich in this 
world’s goods, strong in their social influence in the com- 
munity and in the church to which they belong? Or is it 
chiefly the building of Christian character and Christian 
lives through the grace and the spirit of God and the faithful 
teaching and preaching and living of the gospel of Christ, 
the crucified and risen redeemer, which is to-day as it was 
in the past and ever will be the power of God unto salvation ? 
And why will you serve? Is it for the remuneration you 
receive in dollars and cents, or in reputation and fame, or in 
the gratitude of those whom you serve? Is it for the rich 
reward in the world to come? Or is it for Him to Whom 
you owe everything you have and are and whose “ Well 
done” is more to you than all the world besides? and for 
those who belong to the “all” who are lost in sin and for 
whose true life and blessedness here and hereafter he died; 
and to whom He sends you as messengers of peace? Enter- 
ing the ministry with such well-considered, prayerful, sincere 
and wholehearted consecration to Him, your saviour, master 
and lord, and to His service for those who are lost without 
Him, and for the advancement of His kingdom in the world ; 
and constantly renewing such consecration in secret com- 
munion and fellowship with Him when you drink deep from 
the fountain of truth and love and life and power, you will 
be armed against doubts and fears and discouragements 
arising from the problems which confront the ministry to- 
day with an: “I know Whom I believe and am assured that 
He will keep that which I have committed to Him until that 
day.” And the more His truth and victory are called in 
question and attacked by an unbelieving world and a ‘half- 
hearted and doubting church, the more will the certainty in 
your own soul of that truth and victory be an inspiration to 
greater devotion and more wholehearted effort which will 
be crowned with the glorious “ Well done” of the master. 
PiyMoutH, WIs. 
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IV 


THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY 
MESSAGE AND MISSION 
JOHN BENJAMIN RUST 


Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when they 
saw Him they worshipped Him: but some doubted. And 
Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye theréfore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.—St. Matthew 28: 16-20. 


Afterward He appeared unto the eleven as they sat at 
meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness 
of heart, because they believed not those who had seen Him 
after He was risen. And He said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned.—St. Mark 16: 14-17. 


Then opened He their understanding, that they might 
understand the scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day: and that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in His name among all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem. And you are witnesses of 
these things. And behold I send the promise of my Father 
upon you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high. And He led them out as 
far as Bethany, and He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass while He blessed them, He was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven. And they 
worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy: 
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and were continually in the temple, praising and blessing 
God. Amen.—St. Luke 24: 45-53. 

Recently we passed through, and indeed are still living in 
the midst of, a great crisis in world history. At its out- 
break and climax some called it the collapse of modern civi- 
lization. But that was not true. Various phases of hea- 
thenism and mere worldliness still prevalent in the modern 
world had failed on a vaster scale than ever before in the 
annals of mankind. Some said that we had reached the 
moment in the plan of God and in the story of the nations 
when all prophecy was being fulfilled, as indicated in I 
Samuel 8: 1-19, Isaiah 34, and the Revelation of St. John. 
This also proved to be a faulty interpretation of the age. 
Prophecy is always going into fulfillment, for God’s pur- 
poses are living, active purposes, which are translated into 
reality year after year and century after century, from less 
to more, from stages that are dim and vague to periods 
and eras of large spiritual certainty, vision and power. 
Some said that Christianity had proved delinquent and 
impotent at a critical moment in the history of the world, 
when more than ever before, since the days of the Czsars 
and the absolutists of the Middle Ages, a divine agency was 
needed to stem the tide of ruin, devastation and death. It 
was discovered that this conclusion also rested neither upon 
fact nor reason. On this ground many lost heart and 
wondered whether Christianity is really destined ever to be- 
come the religion of the world. Men and women who had 
been confident, trustful and victorious in spirit trembled for 
their faith. But Jesus Christ and His religion are never 
the cause of conditions which Christianity in full sway 
would make impossible. Therefore in days of storm and 
stress like those of the recent past one can scarcely find a 
more momentous theme for meditation than the one we 
have chosen at this juncture, namely, The Triumph of 
Christianity. 
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The Triumph of Christianity 
I 


At the beginning of the discussion we must know what 
Christianity is. Jesus made the unequivocal declaration to 
His disciples that all power had been given to Him in 
heaven and on earth, and that they were to teach all nations 
to observe everything that He had made mandatory to them. 
He said that they were to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, and that repentance and remission of sins were to be 
proclaimed in His name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem, the sacred, central city of Israel. He announced 
to them that He would be with them all the days, even unto 
the end of the world. Christianity, therefore, is the re- 
ligion founded by Jesus Christ. 

Many other forms of religion had arisen in the world be- 
fore His advent. With one exception all of them were 
tribal, racial, and ethnic in character, and without doubt the 
fantastic products of the human mind and heart in their 
estrangement from an original, pure, ethical Monotheism. 
Judaism from the very beginning, through the great law- 
giver Moses and the sublime prophets of Israel, preserved 
that original Monotheism intact, through the centuries, 
ethical and not pantheistic in character. It was a revelation 
and a discovery. It rested in eternal divine righteousness 
and justice, and not in the sum total of the natural world. 
The mighty personalities of the Hebrew race defended it 
against a thousand enemies. This fact in history accounts 
for the particularistic spirit, atmosphere and attitude of 
Judaism. The Hebrews of Moses’ day were the chosen 
people of God. They were set apart among all other na- 
tions to perform a particular, a special mission. Histori- 
cally, as far as Ethical Monotheism is concerned, this is still 
true. In the midst of the heathen nations, with their de- 
graded forms of idol worship, the Hebrews, through their 
divinely appointed teachers and leaders, were destined to 
bear the responsibility of perpetuating the first revealed 
traditions of mankind concerning the existence of Jehovah, 
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or Jahve, the Maker of all things, the author of man’s being, 
the one absolutely just and righteous Judge of the whole 
human race, to whom every soul is accountable through the 
ages of earthly time for the deeds done in the body, and 
through whom alone salvation is promised, provided for, 
and assured by the reign of the Messiah when He comes in 
the fullness of the periods of His preparation. 

In Heathenism faith in one eternal God was clouded and 
for the most part lost for the mental vision by superstition, 
ignorance, vice and degradation, which are always and 
everywhere the offspring of the worship of idols among 
pagan nations, for Polytheism, as this low form of ‘religion 
is called, is nothing more nor less than the deification of the 
nature-man, the elevation of old legendary heroes to divine 
honors, as evidenced conclusively by the nature myths of 
ancient times. The Greek philosopher Plato, especially in 
his Timeus, taught a theistic conception akin to the Hebrew 
Monotheism, but his doctrine is an isolated instance of so 
lofty a speculation. Moreover, though there is no immedi- 
ate evidence in the dialogue to support this view, one can 
readily draw the conclusion from the general trend of its 
thought that Plato (390 B.c.) must have had access by 
travel and by contact with Jews to the sacred writings of 
the Hebrews, and as a result absorbed and boldly modified 
the record of Genesis.’ 

1 Zeller holds that in his scientific inquiry into the highest causes, Plato 
confined himself to the Jdeas, and that when, as in the Timaus, he finds 
it necessary to introduce the Deity side by side with them, he does so 
without proof or accurate definition, but merely as a presupposition of 
faith, He asks whether Plato believed in the Personality of the Deity; 
whether he was a Pantheist; or whether he shared the accepted belief 
in the Gods. See: Dr. Eduard Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated from the German by Sarah Frances Alleyne and Alfred 
Goodwin, M.A., Longmans, Green & Co., p. 290. 

Plato answers these questions himself in the Time@us as follows: 
: Was the heaven then or the world always in existence, and without 
beginning? Created, I reply, being visible and tangible, and therefore 


sensible. Now that which is created must of necessity be created by a 
cause. But how can we find out the father and maker of all this uni- 
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Judaism was also particularistic in the doctrine of sin. 
Buddha accounted for human misery by the fact of existence 
itself, by limitation, by the finite, by the limitation of the 
infinite in the finite. Sin is the will to live. Buddha says 
it is “ the thirst for pleasure, the thirst for power, the thirst 
for being.” Socrates, the philosopher of the conscience, 
taught that man’s misery grows out of ignorance, and in 
Heathenism as a whole, in the higher forms of it, sin was 
believed to consist in ritualistic transgression, ritualistic 
failure to observe the ceremonies and obligations of the 
temple service, a loss of favor with the gods because of a 


verse? Or when we have found him how shall we be able to speak of 
him to all men? ”—Dr. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, Vol. II, p. 523, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

These words remind one of the declaration of Job: “ With God is 
terrible majesty. Touching the Almighty (Shaddai), we cannot find him 
out.” Shaddai is the plural form indicative of majesty, from the singu- 
lar: shad. It is written El Shaddai in Genesis 17:1, Genesis 28: 3, and 
Exodus 6:3, but sometimes stands alone, as in Job 5:17; Job 37:23; 
and in the Book of Ruth, 1:20, 21. See: Gesenius. 

The supposition on the part of some inquirers that Plato gave credence 
to a refined form of Polytheism, that he believed in the Gods of the 
Greek temple service, is also applied to the Elohistic record of Genesis. 
Mackay, for example, defines Elohim, the pluralis exellentiea vel 
majestatis, as the “ we” of a royal proclamation. Where the substan- 
tive and the verb are plural it is allowed, in his view, that the Scriptural 
Elohim is a term retained from the usages of Polytheism, and may be 
considered to mean the higher powers and intelligences. Abraham, for 
instance, says that “the Gods caused him to wander from his father’s 
house (Gen. 20: 13),” and at Bethel the Gods appeared to Jacob (Genesis 
25:7). “The Hebrew God,” says Mackay, “is usually supposed to be 
attended by a court resembling the divan of an Eastern monarch, and, 
like Jove in the midst of the divine conclave of the Iliad, to be sur- 
rounded by a congregation of saints and mighty ones, with all the host 
of heaven on His right hand and on His left” (Ps. 42:7; Isaiah 14: 13; 
Genesis 1:26; I Kings 22:19). In these contrasts contacts are sug- 
gested between the teachings of Genesis and the speculations of Plato. 
We understand full well that Mackay was a rather liberal thinker and 
writer, but he was not by any means an enemy of true religion in the 
higher spiritual sense of the New Testament. The reader is referred 
to: The Progress of the Intellect as Exemplified in the Religious De- 
velopment of the Greeks and Hebrews, Robert William Mackay, Vol. I. 
pp. 119, 120. London, 1850. 
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continued omission of the sacrificial offerings demanded by 
the priests.? Ancient Judaism also possessed this charac- 
teristic as described and enjoined in the Book of Leviticus. 
Socrates is called by many the greatest man in Grecian an- 
tiquity, and the oracle at Delphi declared him to be the 
wisest. His greatness consisted in his consciousness and 
confession of poverty. But this was the purpose of the ways 
of God in the ancient world. He called forth the confession 
of spiritual poverty and created the sense of hunger for an 
immediate revelation of the mercy of God.* Plato relates 
that Socrates often said: If the present condition of the 
world is to be made better, this can be brought to pass alone 
through the interposition of a Divine Person, through the 
agency of God, who will show us the beginning and the 
type, the universal example.* 

The Biblical doctrine of sin differs radically from the in- 
sufficient and superficial Pagan forms of the explanation of 
man’s physical and moral decadence and misery. Ethical 


2“ We see,” says Lueken, “the most definite traces of Monotheistic 
faith manifest themselves everywhere among the rudest heathen people, 
and not one heathen tribe or race can be named among whom the traces 
of such knowledge had not been preserved. Therefore the heathen 
philosopher, Maximus Tyrius, of the second century, truly says, ‘In the 
great conflict, division and antagonism, one finds on the whole earth one 
harmonious law, that there is one God, the Lord and Father of all, and 
that there are many Gods as the sons of God, His co-regents. All con- 
fess this, the Greeks and the Barbarians, the dwellers on the mainland 
and on the islands, the wise and the untutored.’” Maximus Tyrius, Dis- 
sertatio I. Dr. Heinrich Lueken, Die Traditionen des Menschenge- 
schlechts, pp. 25, 26. Muenster, 1869. The author of this work devoted 
twenty years to its preparation. It is one of the ablest books of its kind 
ever written on the subject, and was translated into the leading languages 
of Europe. Dr. Lueken’s investigations compelled him to abandon the. 
view that heathenism is merely a deification of nature, and to interpret 
mythology as a wild overgrowth in which the original divine revelation 
became lost through forgetfulness of God and the dispersion of man- 
kind, by an act of self-deification, and by the transformation of primitive 
human life into divine history. 

Dr. C. E. Luthardt, Apologetische Vortraege ueber die Heilswahr- 
heiten des Christenthums, p. 67. Leipzig, 1878. 

* Mancherlei Gaben und Ein Geist, 1881, p. 126. 
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Monotheism is declarative, and not speculative. It is posi- 
tive, not negative. Judaism teaches that sin is a transgres- 
sion of the Divine Law, an ethical offense, an offense of the 
conscience against God, and a consequent loss of fellowship 
with God. It teaches that sin is both individual and national 
moral guilt. In the light of the universality of Christian- 
ity our view has expanded, so that at the present moment in 
history men realize guilt to be also international. But 
Judaism teaches even more than individual and national 
moral guilt. It teaches that the whole race of man, by a 
great inner spiritual ethical cataclysm, a monstrous depar- 
ture from the ways of God, and a fearful companionship 
with the spirit of evil, symbolized by the serpent in Paradise, 
lives in moral darkness and condemnation. Buddhism in- 
culcates the doctrine that man must save himself by nega- 
tion and self-effacement. Judaism says that man cannot 
save himself, and that God must send the Messiah to redeem 
Israel from this sin and condemnation. The unconscious 
prophecies which resemble this Jewish Messianic hope and 
are found in the writings of Greek and Roman poets plainly 
appear there as driftwood from the Hebrew Prophets, and 
as the landmarks of the influence of loyal, pious, and faith- 
ful Jews dispersed among the teeming heathen populations 
of the Roman Empire. 

Thus then we see in that Jewish race and national particu- 
larism, hedged about and jealously guarded through the 
running centuries, midst the rise, the change and decay of 
ancient civilizations, the essential, fundamental divine uni- 
versals of truth, righteousness, brotherhood and eternal life 
‘as set forth in the creation account, the Providential guid- 
ance of God, the Ten Commandments, the Messianic proph- 
ecy and hope, and the promise of the ultimate redemption of 
mankind. 

Now after the Fall of Man and ensuing generations and 
ages of darkness, Jesus of Nazareth in His own Person and 
Life, for the first time in human history, exemplified true 
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human nature, human nature without the rift of sin and 
moral misery in the soul, revealed the Presence of God on 
the earth in fullness and spiritual power, sacrificed: Himself 
for righteousness’ sake, gave expression in doctrine and 
parable, word and deed, precept and command, to the ethical 
and spiritual universals of the Divine Mind, and of truth, 
reconciliation, justification, love, pardon, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, brotherhood and peace, in the hearts and lives of 
men and nations. 

Christianity, therefore, is not only a further development 
of Judaism according to the law of natural growth. It isa 
religious movement in a very pronounced sense de novo. 
Christianity is neither of these separately, but possesses and 
rightfully claims both elements as constituents and tokens 
of doctrine, life and destiny. In fulfillment of the Old 
Testament Messianic prophecies in the Torah, the Psalms, 
in the Major and Minor Prophets, the Gospels and Epistles 
of the New Testament proclaim Jesus to be the Christ, the 
Anointed of God the Father, the long sought final Mediator 
between God and man, the Son of God and the Son of Man. 
The message is brought to both Jew and Gentile, to bond 
and free, to every nation and every race. Following a num- 
ber of earlier and simpler confessions of faith, the ground- 
work of the Christian religion for us now is the Apostles’ 
Creed. This plain elementary statement of faith, based 
upon the Gospel record, which, with its proclamation of 
universality concerning the Fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, moral, social and intellectual freedom, the 
healing of the woes of the nations, the pardon of sins and a 
blessed life to come by and in Jesus Christ, was further 
more clearly and rigidly defined after a fierce and relentless 
conflict with Palestinian, Egyptian and Greco-Roman Hea- 
thenism, extending over a period of more than three hun- 
dred years. Charles Merivale, in a book that is now out of 
print, gives a vivid and memorable description of the Synod 
of Nicza and the declaration of its illustrious creed.. The 
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fascinating word-painting ought not to be lost. “A few 
years before the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the Roman 
senators ‘listened without shame or shuddering to the utter 
denial of man’s spiritual being from the mouth of their 
sovereign Pontiff. Three hundred years after His resur- 
rection, an assembly of priests, the august successor of that 
incredulous Synod, deliberately affirmed the most mysterious 
dogmas of revealed religion. ‘ We believe,’ it said, ‘in one 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible and 
invisible; And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, of 
the same substance with the Father, by whom all things are 
made: Who for us men, and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven, and was incarnate and was made man, suffered 
and rose again the third day, He ascended into Heaven, He 
shall come again to judge both the quick and the dead ’; And 
further, ‘ We believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of Life: And in the remission of sins, the resurrection of 
the Body, and the Life everlasting.’ 

“‘ Here there are two great facts set before you: an im- 
mense revolution in human thought is effected, a vast trans- 
formation of human feeling. Such change was not wrought 
upon the spot, not by a single miraculous stroke of Provi- 
dence, not by a momentary decree of the Almighty, as when 
He said to chaos, ‘ Let there be light, and there was light’; 
as when He said to Saul of Tarsus, ‘I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest.” If the conversion of the individual soul is 
rarely sudden and immediate, still more rare—still less, I 
may say, possible—is the immediate conversion of a people. 
No! There was an interval of four centuries, crowded with 
movements of changes outward and inward, all slow and 
gradual, and following justly one from another: the falling 
away of many prejudices; the scaling off of many folds of 
inveterate error; the raising up of many footholds of truth 
and faith. There was life in death, energy in decay, re- 
juvenescence in decrepitude. The human mind continued 
to work by its old accustomed methods, but those methods 
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of thought were themselves of God’s original appointment. 
The Holy Spirit brooded over their creation, and guided 
them gently to the end which to Him was present from the 
beginning. This spiritual revolution, this conversion of the 
Roman Empire, of the civilized world of antiquity, of the 
natural human intellect in the pride of its highest acquire- 
ments, involves, as an absolutely indubitable fact, the pas- 
sage of the human mind and heart, from the denial of the 
first principle of positive belief, to the assertion of an entire 
system of revealed religion.” ° This marvelous change was 
a cumulative revulsion in the midst of organized persecution 
and fiery antagonism, a piling up and deepening of religious 
conviction, away from age-long heathen delusions to a new 
spiritual life, to a consciousness of childship with God 
through Jesus Christ, to a sense of glad moral freedom from 
the fear of man, the misery of life, the gloom and terror of 
death, to the certain apprehension of the nearness of the 
higher realm of unending spiritual deliverance, to the appre- 
hension of the dignity of man and woman and child in 
Christ Jesus, the God-Man, and their sublime destiny in the 
Father’s House, “not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

In the great oration which Pericles, the pupil and defender 
of the Pantheistic naturalist, Anaxagoras, delivered to the 
Athenians to memorialize the soldiers who fell in the First 
Peloponnesian war, we possess one of the most impressive 
examples of the spiritual emptiness, want of comfort, and 
hopelessness in life and death among many of the famous 
leaders of heathen antiquity. Pericles declared that their 
military achievements increased their power by conquest. 
In the education of youth they aimed at the acquisition of 
manly character that they might be bold in meeting danger 
and able to march unitedly against the foe. The whole city 
is the school for Greece. Those parents of the dead who are 


5 Charles Merivale, The Conversion of the Roman Empire, pp. 34, 35, 
36. D. Appleton & Company, New York City, 1865. 
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still young enough to do so are to bring sons into the world 
in order to forget those who are no more. Those who have 
passed that age must rejoice in the prosperity they have 
gained and cheer themselves with the fair fame of their lost 
ones. The love of honor is the only feeling that never 
grows old. And now having finished your lamentations for 
your several relatives, depart.° 


° Ol 

As the result of the inquiry into the character of Chris- 
tianity and its triumph over the old Pagan civilization on 
the borders of the Mediterranean Sea, we conclude that by 
reason of its essential religio-ethical universality it will 
ultimately triumph over all other religions, as well as over 
all adulterated forms of its own teaching, over false phi- 
losophy, and over all sceptical attacks upon the fundamental 
creed of the followers of Jesus. 

There are still millions of people on the globe who do not 
possess an adequate knowledge and understanding of Chris- 
tianity, and yet it is now true that in the most distant lands 
under the sun, barbarous and semi-barbarous, wherever the 
influence of the great modern so-called Christian nations has 
made itself felt, after two thousand years of Gospel preach- 
ing, much of it insufficient and mingled with exoteric ele- 
ments, the Birth of Jesus is celebrated on the twenty-fifth of 
December every year. This is a marvelous fact, the recog- 
nition of the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, by 
nearly the whole known earth and the islands of the sea. 
We fully realize and frankly admit that this world-wide 
custom cannot be interpreted as a universal acceptance of the 
Messianic Mission of Jesus as He Himself understood it, as 
His earliest disciples and the Apostles proclaimed it, and as 
it stands recorded in the New Testament, notably in the 


6 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War, Bohn’s Library, Vol. I, pp. 111, 
112. Grote’s Greece, Vol. VI, p. 31. Peter Fenelon, Collier & Son, 
New York. 
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Synoptic Gospels, when translated correctly and consci- 
entiously, in essential harmony with the original text, un- 
changed, unadulterated, free from all partisan, all churchly 
ambitious or fanatically sectarian bias. Through the proc- 
ess of growth, mysterious, Providential, unfathomable, by 
which the reawakening of the world goes forward, channels 
of activity and contact have been opened. Knowledge, 
truth and light have been disseminated. The Gospel ac- 
count of the Christ-Child has been given to heathen peoples 
by the Christian missionaries, by Christian travellers, and 
by the great Bible Societies of Europe and America. Thus 
millions of human beings in strange lands have been chal- 
lenged and won by the angelic refrain: “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men ” (St. 
Luke 2:14). This heavenly message strikes down into the 
soul of our race. It penetrates the scum of ages. It pierces 
the hoary illusions, idolatries, tribal hatreds, international 
jealousies and giant systems of exploitation which from the 
beginning of time have victimized mankind. It reminds 
suffering, habit enslaved, morally warped and spiritually 
darkened man of the possibilities, the happiness, the peace 
and joy of the higher life for which God created him, and 
into which He seeks to guide him redemptively through the 
Mediatorship of Christ. 

That the consciousness of the wider brotherhood of man 
has made almost incredible advance during the lapse of one 
hundred years is indicated beyond question by the shock of 
horror which passed through the civilized nations at the out- 
break of the World War, the greatest conflict at arms in all 
history. It was also accompanied at the same time, even 
among the people of the belligerent nations, with a deep, un- 
conquerable sense of the utter inconsistency and unjustifi- 
ableness, in the court of Reason and man’s higher wisdom, 
of the merciless, inhuman and destructive struggle, con- 
ducted in monstrous defiance of the fundamental and well- 
known teachings of the Christian religion. 














306 The Triumph of Christianity 


The celebration of Christmas Day, and the memorial of 
the Birth of the Christ-Child by the heathen world, as well 
as by the worldling in our midst, with only a dim premoni- 
tion and groping intuition of its wondrous meaning, suggests 
the scene on Mars Hill, described in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, when St. Paul, in one of the most remarkable orations 
ever delivered, proclaimed to the men of Athens the Resur- 
rection of Jesus of Nazareth from the dead (Acts 17: 22- 
34). Here we catch the inspiration of Christian universal- 
ity as contrasted with Jewish particularity and Heathen un- 
belief. The conflict upon which Christianity entered at its 
very incipiency was not internal, was not with itself at all, 
because of some inherent weakness or insufficiency or funda- 
mental self-contradiction. The battle was with mankind in 
sin, in intellectual, moral and spiritual darkness. Jesus 
Himself declared His formal triumph. He said to His 
disciples : “ In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer : I have overcome the world ” (St. John 16: 33). 
He had planted the divine seed of the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness in the midst of all wickedness, and knew 
that it could not, and cannot be destroyed nor uprooted. 

Christianity is not to blame for the woes of the world and 
the want of the full presence of the Spirit of Christ. 
Christ’s formal triumph is long ago at hand, even though the 
actual, veritable triumph is still, and may for many centuries 
continue to be, “a far off divine event.” Man is to blame. 
Jesus had scarcely announced and implanted His mission 
when His work was intercepted, modified, adulterated, 
abused, distorted, blasphemed and profaned by Judaizers 
and Paganizers. Stupendous and age-long travesties upon 
Christianity do not cease to bar the approach to Christ. Ju- 
daizers and Paganizers of the simple and eternal glories of 
the Christian faith still busy themselves to perpetuate inher- 
ited error grafted upon the divine original, and thrown into 
the warp and woof of it with such craft that credulous, con- 
fiding, uninformed minds are unable to distinguish between 
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the true and the false, the real and the unreal, fact and fic- 
tion, the spurious and the genuine. In order that Christ’s 
kingdom may dominate the earth two aims will have to be 
attained. The propaganda and nesting places of the im- 
memorial vices of mankind must be destroyed. The arch- 
delusions and hoary tyrannies must be removed that men 
may be forever free. 

In meditating upon this question we ought not to overlook 
the eschatological element which dominates the New Testa- 
ment in association with the Messianic mission of Jesus and 
the ultimate destiny of man. The Hebrew word olam 
(opiy} signifies immeasurable time, inconceivable in relation 
to the past, and boundless in relation to the future (Deut. 
15:17; Isa. 32:14, 15).’ The Seventy transferred this 
Hebrew sense to the Greek aion (ai@v), which originally, ac- 
cording to the context, may mean (a) the passage of a defi- 
nite period of time, an age, or (b) the passage of time on 
the whole, both past and future, or Eternity. Hence the 
Seventy could make it the Greek vestment of their Hebrew 
idea of boundless time, either backward or forward. Thus 
with this idea of the future in Israel is associated the Mes- 
sianic faith, a vast and wonderful hope, extending through- 
out ancient Hebrew history, an inspiring anticipation of the 
“fulness of time.” In the New Testament this Messianic 
hope of Israel was converted, transformed, by the coming of 
Jesus, into a still larger vision of the future, incorporated, 
for example, by Jesus Himself in the Lord’s Prayer in the 
petition: “‘ Thy Kingdom come.” Herein He means, first, 
the creation of the fellowship of believers, the true children 
of God in this present existence, and, second, the final tri- 
umph of righteousness at the end of the world. Peculiarly 
apt, therefore, in this connection is the saying of Jesus to 
His disciples : “ But when ye shall hear of wars and commo- 
tions, be not terrified: for these things must first come to 


7Orelli, Hebrew Synonyms of Time and Eternity Genetically Exam- 
ined, Leipzig, 1871, p. 70. 
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pass; but the end is not by and by” (St. Luke 21:9). He 
looked forward to the end, but without fixing any definite 
hour for it. He said that only the Father knows, and that 
it will come upon men as a thief in the night. Hence for 
the Christian believer this life is a period of probation. It 
is that stage in olam, or aion, in which men prepare them- 
selves for the Last Day, the Day of Judgment, on which the 
separation between the “ sheep and the goats ” will be con- 
summated. This sifting process goes on constantly in the 
Church Militant. It will find its completion in the future, 
the eschatos (€eya7os ), in which the kosmos («éopos), the 
world of matter and appearance, will cease to be. Matthew 
12:45; Luke 11:26; 2 Peter 3:3; Jude 18; 1 Peter 1:5; 
Acts 2:17; 2 Timothy 3:17; James 5:3; Hebrews 1: 1.° 

This sufficiently explains the fact that Jesus nowhere 
prophesied the final absolute triumph of His divine kingdom 
in the present world. The ultimate stage will not be enacted 
here. Therefore the saying: The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ, 
and He shall reign forever and ever (Rev. 11: 15), exhibits 
its relativity when contrasted with the declaration : My king- 
dom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence (St. 
John 18:36). The same prophecy appears in the words: 
In my Father’s house are many resting places: if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you 
(St. John 14:2). 

In like manner in the light of this prominent eschatolog- 
ical element we must contrast the utterance: “ A little leaven 
shall leaven the whole lump,” and the parable of the three 
measures of meal, with the terrible admonitory declarations 
of Jesus: “ Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be who go in thereat: because strait is the gate 


8 Cremer, Theologisches Woerterbuch, pp. 92, 387. 
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and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it” (Matthew 7:13, 14; Luke 13:24). A 
great many people take offense at this language of Holy 
Scripture, and denounce the record because of its presence 
there. But they deem it to be a manifestation of enlighten- 
ment and wisdom to profess belief in the teachings of 
Charles Darwin, in his theory of Evolution, or Transform- 
ism, and his “ law ” of the “ Survival of the Fittest,” which 
biologically is essentially the same process that we find re- 
vealed in the words of Jesus, though clothed in a different, in 
an ethical terminology, as for example in the saying: “ He 
that soweth to the flesh, of the flesh shall reap corruption.” 

In other words, just as in ancient times the Macedonian 
phalanx was invincible, just as a well-organized minority, 
equipped with the truth and with moral conviction, may hold 
at bay, and often triumph over, an unscrupulous, undecided 
and incoherent multitude; just as the mysterious Gulf 
Stream, and other similar currents in the vast waters of the 
oceans, unconfined by any ramparts or embankments, de- 
termine the character of the temperature, fauna and flora of 
various regions of the globe, and make the temperate zone 
really habitable for man: so Christianity will ultimately 
dominate the nations of the earth in far greater degree than 
in our day, without, however, winning every last lingering 
soul to God, or uniting in one sympathetic bond and under 
one denominational banner all the individuals of all the 
races of mankind. In this sense Christianity in reality al- 
ready sways the intellectual, scientific and religious forces 
in the world. In Jerusalem, on Easter Sunday, this year, a 
number of American Catholic bishops, Protestant ministers, 
and Jewish rabbis conducted religious services. The city 
was filled with pilgrims. Under a burning sun, all day long 
multitudes passed through the Jaffa Gate and the narrow 
streets to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where great 
throngs of people of all religions and sects crowded around 
the tomb of Christ. Arminians, Copts, Arabians, Russians, 
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Greeks, Syrians, Abyssinians, English, French, Americans, 
and Spaniards stood side by side in their native costumes, 
Bishops Tief and Cantell led one hundred Americans and 
celebrated the rites of their Communion in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. In the American Church, Protestant 
services were conducted by Rev. John Timothy Stone of Chi- 
cago. Rabbi Israel Leventhal, of Brooklyn, N. Y., profes- 
sor and chaplain in the Jewish Theological Seminary, spoke 
to a great assemblage of Jewish pilgrims from America on 
the spiritual value of the Holy Land. 

But all this, and much else besides, is preparatory for the 
Last Great Day. The end of the world is foretold by Jesus 
in chapter twenty-four of St. Luke’s Gospel. It is also de- 
clared by St. Paul in I Corinthians 15. The forecast of 
higher conditions is presented with overwhelming power by 
St. Peter in the words: “ Nevertheless we, according to his 
promise, look: for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ” (II Peter 3:13). This eschatolog- 
ical element in the New Testament is epitomized in the clos- 
ing chapters of the sacred volume, chapters 21 and 22 of the 
Revelation of St. John: And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away : and there was no more sea. 

TirFin, OHIO 














Vv 
FOUR FACTS OF GENESIS I-III 
A. ZIMMERMAN 


Much has been written on the first few chapters of 
Genesis. Still more will be written. The last word has 
not yet been said. Much of the discussion has been specu- 
lative instead of interpretive. The interpretations have 
often taken a wrong attitude towards these documents. We 
cannot interpret a piece of literature aright without study- 
ing it from the viewpoint of the author. The main ques- 
tion is and must be, “ What ideas and conceptions does the 
author embody in his language?”” Each man expresses 
himself out of his environment and as he conceives things to 
be. 

The three stories of Genesis I-III were, according to 
critics, not written before the ninth century B.c. and pos- 
sibly as late as the first or second century before the exile 
and some even after the exile. But we are not disturbed by 
the question of the exact date at present. A few centuries 
earlier or later does not matter for our present purpose. 
The first story comprised in Genesis I-II, 4a, was written 
by one author and Genesis II, 4b-III, 24 by another author. . 
The latter section comprises two stories. 

It seems to me to be clear that the above statement does 
not preclude the existence of documents relative to these 
matters of a much earlier date, and some may have come 
from the pen of Moses himself. Now on the one hand it 
is hardly conceivable that the children of Israel should have 
lived in Egypt for several centuries and not have undergone 
a change in their language to a considerable extent. It is 
also hardly conceivable that Moses could not write. On the 
other hand it is hardly conceivable that the children of Israel 
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should have lived in Palestine from the date of the conquest 
to the date of the composition of these documents and have 
had the intercourse with other nations which they are rep- 
resented to have had without undergoing a considerable 
change in their language, especially as used among the com- 
mon people. Now it is but natural that Moses should have 
put at least some of the traditions current in written form. 
Later they required to be rewritten on account of changes 
in language and possibly for other reasons. Consequently 
there may be Mosaic conceptions underlying the documents 
as we have them now. Further we do not possess the vari- 
ous documents in full, but only such parts as have been in- 
corporated by a later editor. It is quite possible, however, 
that the main ideas underlying these early chapters of Genesis 
were contained in the oral traditions incorporated into the 
written form as we now have them and were the popular 
conception of creation, as well as the origin of man and the 
fall, or the entrance of sin and the subsequent experiences 
of man. 

These stories, in some form or other, were transmitted 
orally at first; but for the purposes of acquainting the rising 
generation with the conception of creation for religious pur- 
poses only. The exact form in which the stories were told 
from time to time and from one century to another was not 
material. It is very doubtful whether the authors of these 
stories even at a late period differentiated between moral 
and religious instruction. The idea of God involved the 
idea of right and wrong and affected it as well. Religion 
and ethics overlap each other to such an extent that even we 
cannot always mark off the boundary lines between the two 
concepts. They were used, however, only for religious in- 
struction and not to teach science and history. These docu- 
ments are neither scientific nor historic. They are stories 
pure and simple. 

There are many stories of creation and each reflects the 
thought of the people where they arose and when they were 
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in current use, whether they were transmitted orally or in 
written form. They dealt with phenomena as they appeared 
to them and not as they actually are. We still talk of the sun 
rising. What other language should we substitute for it? 
There is no necessity of being scientifically accurate every 
time we wish to convey the idea that the sun appears above 
the eastern horizon or sinks beneath the western. Neither 
was it a question of scientific accuracy when the authors of 
creation stories expressed certain ideas concerning the be- 
ginning of things. Whatever they may or may not have 
known of science or history, they were not inclined to spread 
their wisdom when they wrote these stories. They had 
other objects in mind. And they adhered to their one pur- 
pose. So each nation conceived of the process of creation 
according to their conception of their divinity. And here 
is the marked difference between the Hebrew and other 
stories. 

In the Hebrew stories as we find them in the first three 
chapters of Genesis we readily discover four facts with 
which we must deal, not only in the interpretation of these 
stories but in the interpretation of the whole Hebrew litera- 
ture of the Old Testament as well as in correlating these 
teachings with other topics. These outstanding facts are: 
(1) God, (2) Man, (3) Sin, (4) Redemption. 


Gop 


We may classify the conception of God under these two 
heads: (1) His Activities and (2) His Character. 


I. Ais Activities 


A. His activities as seen in the first story. 

1. In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
A general statement. 

2. The spirit (breath) of God moved on the face of the 
waters, 


3. God ordered light, and light came to be. 
22 
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4. God divided the light from the darkness, causing day 
and night. 

5. He made a firmament and called it heaven. 

6. He made the luminaries for certain specified purposes, 

7. He made living creatures to teem the waters and to fly 
in the air. 

8. He made all kinds of land animals. 

g. He created man in His own image and gave him do- 
minion over all the earth. 


B. Activities as seen in the second story. 


Apparently this story begins at a point corresponding to 
the end of the second day in the first story. The earth was 
more than a waste but there was no life on it. Evidently it 
was ready for occupation. The land must have been too 
dry for vegetation to grow, as no rain fell upon the earth. 
The land was watered only by the fog that arose from the 


seas and the rivers as it descended again upon the land. For 
we may suppose such a condition to have existed. God now 
begins His creative activities, but reverses the order of crea- 
tion except that woman is created last. 


1. God formed man from a portion of clay from the earth 
and breathed into this form the breath of life. Man became 
a living creature. 

The idea that man was androgynous before the appear- 
ance of woman is more ingenious than sensible. 

2. God planted a garden and gave the man employment 
in it. 

3. God decided that it was not good for man to be alone, 
and that he needed an appropriate companion as a help. ~ 

4. Out of the ground (the same source as man) God 
formed the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. 
These were then brought to the man to ascertain what im- 
pression they would make upon him. These impressions he 
would convey by the giving of names. But among this host 
there was no suitable companion for the man. 


















5. God now causes a heavy sleep to overcome the man 
and takes a part of his side and forms the woman. 

6. After the man awakes God presents the woman to him 
and he at once expresses his approval. She becomes his 
wife. 

Note: The differences between these two stories are 
marked. In the first life proceeds to appear from the lower 
to the higher forms. There is a gradual development. 


_Each step prepares conditions and environment for some 


higher form yet to appear. In the second story the order 
of creation is: (1) Man, (2) Vegetation, (3) Animal, (4) 
Woman. 

II. The Character of God 


1. God is the First Cause of all things, the Creator. 

2. He is represented as pure and uncontaminated by any 
sensual connections with humanity. 

3. He is not represented as the begetter of man but as the 
creator. 

4. Instead of God being conceived after the whims of 
man, man is represented as being modeled after God. God’s 
image is indelibly impressed upon him and his breath is the 
quickening influence within. Both stories teach the same 
fact. 

5. The anthropomorphic character of God is exceedingly 
prominent. 


a. He talks as it were to himself. 

b. He formed man. 

c. He breathed breath into the man’s nostrils. 

d. He planted a garden and put the man into it. 

e. He required man to cultivate it. 

f. He told man to eat freely of the fruit of the garden, 
except the tree of “ knowledge of good and evil.” 

g. He formed every beast of the field and the birds of the 
air. 
h. He walked in the garden, selecting the cool of the day. 
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t. He pronounced a sentence on the serpent, the woman 
and the man. 

j. He drove them out of the garden. 

k. He set a guard to make sure that they would not re- 
enter the garden again. 


Man 


These stories have also definite conceptions of man. 
These should be carefully noted and compared with concep- 
tions of man as at present entertained. The following 


points bring out the teaching of these stories on this subject: 


1. Man is created in the image of God. He has the 
breath of God within. 

2. He is created for a specific purpose. 

3. He is given definite employment and instruction. 

4. He is created with social instincts and longings. 

5. According to the second story (until the creation of 
the woman) the man’s only social companion is God, with 
whom he communicates freely. 

6. Man is created a free moral agent with a self-deter- 
mining character to form. 

7. The man and his wife live together in innocence. 

8. They are tested under restrictions and must choose to 
obey or to disobey. 

g. The temptation comes to him from without and not 
from within. 

_ 10. They decide to disregard the prohibition and yield to 
selfish desires aroused within. 

11. Their newly acquired knowledge produces a sense of 
guilt and shame. They know that they have made the 
wrong choice. 

12. Because of their sense of guilt they are afraid of God. 

13. When called to account they excuse themselves by 
blaming someone else. 

14. They do not blame God. 

15. They are forced to live under adverse conditions, but 
face the future with hope. 
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SIN 


The conception of sin is not spoken of at length, but the 
basic views are clearly brought out. 

1. Since man is viewed as a rational moral being, sin ex- 
presses itself in the way in which the volition of man acts. 

2. The prohibition under which man is placed is looked 
upon as being perfectly in order. It is in harmony with 
the character of God and is a necessity for the good of man. 
Man cannot develop an independent character nor attain to 
righteousness and holiness without meeting the most rigid 
test. : 

3. The temptation comes from without in a threefold 
appeal: (1) Food, appealing to the taste; (2) Beauty, ap- 
pealing to the eye; (3) Wisdom, appealing to the mind. 
The three appeal to self, putting selfish interests in the fore- 
ground. 

4. The yielding to the temptation lies in the act of throw- 
ing off restraints, in spite of the fact that they are for their 


‘own good. 


5. The sense of guilt expresses itself in the outward 
change of which they have become conscious and in their 
inner attitude to God. They are afraid of God because 
they know they are naked. 

6. The origin of sin does not involve any inconsistency 
in the mind of the writer of the third story, because it is the 
outcome of warning disregarded, of the transgression of a 
just prohibition—in short it is a choice deliberately made 
and no one but the transgressor can bear the guilt. 

7. Their relation to God is changed because they have 
lost their sense of innocence and are obsessed by the sense 
of guilt and shame. They know themselves as transgres- 
sors. 

8. All this involves a change in their relation to the out- 
ward world. 
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REDEMPTION 


In the third story the idea of salvation or redemption is 
found only in germ. Sentences are pronounced on the 
serpent, the man and the woman. God does not excuse or 
palliate the guilt of either. Each must bear the punish- 
ment corresponding to the transgression and the function- 
ing in the new order of existence. But in connection with 
the sentence pronounced on the serpent, and in spite of the 
injury it shall inflict on the seed of the woman, that seed 
shall bruise the head of the serpent. In other words, the 
writer of this story has a clear conception of the objective 
of salvation: not the trimming off of excrescences or out- 
growths but aiming at the. very head and existence of the 
serpent itself. The enmity that here exists can only ade- 
quately express itself in the definite aim that is taken, and 
nothing less shall be satisfactory. In these few words the 
aim and object are so clearly pointed out that there cannot 
be any mistake as to the nature of the conflict. But it 
marks only the promise of what shall be. The long drawn 
out conflict is told in part in the story of the Hebrews, the 
story of Christ and the apostles, and in the story of the 
Christian Church. The objective is still clear. 


Some CLEAR TEACHINGS 


1. The earth was created in six successive days, clearly 
bounded and described. There was an evening and a morn- 
ing, with an intervening period of darkness on one side and 
of light on the other. This whole period is called a day. 
In its setting and with its limitations the writer evidently 
meant nothing more nor less than a period of 24 hours. 
This is clearly the conception of a creative day as it ap- 
peared to the author. 

2. We are often told that God created by a simple fiat. 
He spake and it came to pass. This is clearly a mistaken 
idea when it is meant to apply to the whole work of creation. 
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The fiat is final only in regard to the light, the gathering of 
the waters to form the sea and the appearance of land, and 
the appearance of vegetation. In all other respects we are 
told that God made or God created, and in the second story 
that God formed. So these early teachers did not conceive 
the world order to have come into existence simply by a 
creative fiat, but rather by a process of creating, making and 
forming. 

3. The first story tells us that man was created in the 
image of God and the second that he was formed from the 
dust of the earth, both clearly teach that man was created 
with affinity towards God, that they were innocent beings 
having a self-determined character to form by acts of their 
own choice, and that they stood in the most intimate relation 
to God. This relation was strained by an act of trans- 
gression, yet the possibility of fellowship with God was not 
lost. They did not seek God, but God sought them. When 
they heard God’s footsteps in the garden, they hid them- 
selves. Nevertheless, God spoke to them and they under- 
stood what God said to them, and God understood what 
they said to Him. The friendly feeling of man towards 
God was disturbed because he was conscious of having 
sinned against God. Yet they were conscious of God’s 
presence, though afraid of His personality. 

4. The declaration that man was created in the image of 
God and that God breathed into him the breath of life re- 
lates man to God as no other creature was related. The 
inbreathing of the breath of God gave man the life and the 
faculties that make him capable of responding to the think- 
ing of God. 

5. In the first story the creation section is not the main 
thing narrated, because it leads up to the institution of the 
Sabbath. It tells how the Sabbath came into being and why 
it should be observed. This is the main object of the story. 
The rest leads up to and culminates in this. The writer, 
from his’ point of view, could not have shown why God 
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should rest on one day without showing that He had worked 
six days previously, therefore the story tells about six busy 
days and then a day of rest. But this day of rest is de- 
clared sacred, holy. It is set apart by itself and is to fulfill 
a mission and serve a purpose altogether its own. Man 
needs a day for rest. He also needs a day for worship. 
Here it is. Thus culminates the first story. 

6. The third story clearly points out the belief of its 
author that the sin in the garden of Eden resulted in a great 
change both in man and in the world about him. Where- 
ever man turns he finds reminders of his sin and his trans- 
gression. The heat of the sun, the effort needed in his 
daily labor, and the thorns and thistles that pestered him in 
the raising of crops: all these and many other experiences 
pointed to the one conclusion that he was a sinner. He saw 
himself as well as his companion in a different light and the 
attitude towards each other was changed. 


These and other teachings of these stories are the prod- 
uct of the experiences and reflection of the thought of those 
early times wherein they had their origin. Some of the 
things told us here have a didactic value simply. Some 
have a permanent religious and moral value. Others have 
served their usefulness and have been superseded by more 
correct information. Yet who would venture to write such 
stories to-day and be willing to have them compared with 
these? In stories we are not concerned with accuracies but 
with moral and religious conceptions that inspire to nobler 
thinking and living. Nobody knows who wrote these sto- 
ries, nor does that matter. No doubt they grew as the ex- 
periences of men grew. 

But what is the relation of these stories to other lines of 
modern thought? We only wish to relate them to two, (1) 
Science and Evolution, and (2) Inspiration. 
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ScIENCE AND EvoLuTION 


What is the bearing of these stories to science and evolu- 
tion? It is clear that neither of these writers attempted to 
teach science and evolution. They did not busy themselves 
with such investigations. Their conception of creation was 
on a different plane. For us to read evolution into these 
stories is to pervert the teaching of these documents. It is 
not fair to interpret them in the light of science as we have 
it to-day. Both scientists and theologians have erred in 
their forced interpretations and in their efforts to harmo- 
nize these creation accounts with the teaching of science. If 
we claim that these documents teach science, it cannot be 
done. But they do not. This is evident on the very face 
of them. 

_ Nevertheless this does not say that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is false. It does not say that science is atheistic. Nor 
does it imply that science and evolution stand in opposition 
to revelation. Science is not a subject of revelation. It is 
a subject of investigation. To the scientist processes ap- 
pear the same whether viewed by a pantheist, by an atheist, 
or by a theist. Science as well as processes cannot be pan- 
theistic or atheistic nor theistic. Science does not deal with 
God. Itcannot. It can only deal with God’s way of work- 
ing or God’s processes and the results of these processes. 
The philosophical interpretation is an altogether different 
thing. Evolution is not a moral issue. It is an accounting 
for a large number of phenomena. It is tracing God’s cre- 
ative process both as to its past and the future, for they are 
one. If it is false, we may be sure that scientists will dis- 
cover a better explanation and render a different verdict. 
Evolution may take two directions: Degeneration and Re- 
generation. The former implies a process of deterioration, 
the latter the process of advancement toward a higher goal. 
It is quite possible to believe in the teachings of the first 
chapters of Genesis and also believe in evolution without 
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doing crooked thinking. Genesis does not teach science nor 
evolution, yet it does not teach that these are false. The 
way is naturally open for me to accept the findings of science 
and believe in an evolutionary process as God’s process when 
he made the heavens and the earth and is still carrying this 
process on. To define evolution as atheistic is begging the 
question. 

There are atheistic and materialistic scientists and pan- 
theistic evolutionists. But not because any of these posi- 
tions are inherent in either science or evolution. These men 
are pantheistic, atheistic, or materialistic in their philosophy. 
And they carry these conceptions over into science, interpret- 
ing science from their philosophical standpoint. But the- 
ologians do the same thing. They carry philosophical con- 
ceptions into the Bible and misinterpret it. The Bible no- 
where contradicts the deliverances of science, because it 
nowhere attempts to render a verdict on any scientific sub- 
ject. It were well for us theologians to let scientists write 
science and not assume that we understand it better than 
they do. We should bear in mind that a set of men is 
hard to find who are more willing to be convinced of an 
error than the body of scientists. Look at the long trail of 
abandoned theories that strew the path of science. See how 
they are constantly changing their minds as a result of im- 
portant discoveries. Naturally, we of the theological guild 
are more slow in advancing. We cling to past ideas more 
tenaciously, because we think they are of infinite value. 
Sometimes they are, and sometimes they are not. 


INSPIRATION 


What is the relation of these conceptions to inspiration? 
Are we to take these stories literally? To what extent are 
we bound by the thinking of people thousands of years ago? 
Are we to believe that the world was made in six days of 24 
hours each, as evidently the author of the first story be- 
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lieved? Are we to believe that light existed before any lu- 
minary was created? If so, what was the source of that 
light? Are we to believe that the real temptation and trial 
of man lay in the eating of fruit? If so, to what extent 
would that be an arbitrary test? In the first story we are 
told that man was created last, and in the second that he was 
created first. Which is correct? But we also ask, “ Is in- 
spiration the giving of something ready-made to man?” 
If so, what is the part man is to play in the shaping of his 
own destiny? Do we not miss the point both in inspiration 
as well as the real value of these stories by emphasizing the 
secondary instead of the primary values? 

These stories make no claim to scientific accuracy. They 
make no claim to presenting a strictly chronological order of 
events. The writers tell these stories to bring out moral and 
religious truths as they see them, and give them color to 
interest both young and old. A story that interests children 
usually is also the one that catches the parents. God has al- 
ways been revealing truths to each generation as they were 
able to appreciate them. But the revelation invariably, if 
not always, grew out of some practical experience. It is 
only in the realm of experience that we can grasp new truths. 
Here is where the teachings of Jesus hit their mark. He 
always talks about things that people can understand and 
with which they have had, or can have, some experimental 
relation when He tries to impress new conceptions. When 
he wished to get people to understand His view of the King- 
dom of God He talked about the sower who went out to sow 
seed; He talked about the leaven a woman hid in some meal ; 
He told about the search for the pearl of great price. His 
idea is to get people to think right and they will come out 
all right. But to think right it is not necessary to put before 
them a document and say, “ This is inspired, you must be- 
lieve every thing it contains; it is absolutely right, and what 
does not coincide with what you find here you must con- 
demn.” No, He gets people to think for themselves, and 
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there His responsibility ends and theirs begins. He presses 
the truth home and if any one does not receive it they must 
bear the consequences. But He is sure to present the truth 
from a practical point of view and with practical bearings. 
If the truth inspires them to search for more, they will surely 
find more. 

The value of a document does not lie in its having an out- 
ward authority compelling to action, but in its having some- 
thing that presents an inward appeal. Man was not created 
to be driven, but to be led. The abiding value of these sto- 
ries does not lie in the naturai phenomena that are presented, 


but in the spiritual and moral experiences through which . 


these people pass. And inspiration is just as much in evi- 
dence in what is omitted as in what these accounts say. 
That fact is strikingly evident when we compare these sto- 
ries with similar ones found among other people. The con- 
ception of God in these stories far surpasses anything found 
outside the Bible. The conception of right and wrong can- 
not be matched by any literature of a corresponding date. 
The presentation of a tragedy of such far-reaching conse- 
quences as that of the fall of an innocent being is so simply 
told, so fascinatingly told, that it must be regarded as a mar- 
vel. Where did the author get it? Why did he not em- 
bellish it more? He got it out of his own experience and 
out of the experience of other men about him. How did he 
come to omit so much we find in other literature? Because 
it was not in line with his thinking nor in line with the view 
of God which he wished to present. But why did he act as 
he did and say what he said and omit what he omitted? Be- 
cause the spirit of God led him. But that spirit leads others 
too. Some people have clearer visions because they under- 
stand the language of the Almighty better than those whose 
vision is more dim. When God talks to us through our 
experiences He inspires us. But the inspiration always cor- 
responds with our attitude and our willingness to learn. 
Hence it is true that God reveals truths more fully to some 
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than to others. And these leaders in the art of listening to 
God’s voice are hewing a way through the wilderness and 
blazing the trees along the path that we may follow. But 
we cannot follow mechanically. We must relive those ex- 
periences in our own way and learn to understand God as He 
is talking to us. There is the principle of inspiration. It 
is not a mechanical performance. It is a receiving of light 
and a responding to that light. 


Newton FAtts, Ou10 








VI 
FALCKNER SWAMP, 1725-1925 
THOMAS R. BRENDLE 


The origin of the Reformed congregation in Falckner 
Swamp is recorded by Boehm in the following words: 

“ Formerly when there were no Reformed services in this 
country, the Reformed people at Falckner Schwam, Schip- 
bach and Weitmarsch came together and when they took — 
communion it was with the Presbyterians in Philadelphia, 
up to the year 1725. 

“ But as this appeared to some as not in accord with our 
Reformed Church they stayed away and became much 
scattered, as wandering sheep having no shepherd, which 
was very distressing to observe. 

“ Accordingly they resolved once more urgently to request 
me (J. P. Boehm), although for full five years I had de- 
clined to do so, that I would become their pastor. This was 
so touchingly represented to me by two of their number 
thereunto commissioned that our hearts melted together in 
tears, and in the name of all the people it was pressed upon 
my conscience whether I had the courage to answer for it at 
the last judgment, if I should leave them thus without help 
and allow so many souls to remain scattered among all kinds 
of sects, of which this country is filled. I thought indeed 
that it would be better for me if I could escape this yoke 
and support my family with my work and agriculture, but I 
was convinced by my conscience that I could not do other- 
wise. I allowed myself therefore to be persuaded to this 
work. With humbleness of heart I addressed myself to the 
Lord’s work, and drew up with my brethren, as well as we 
could a Constitution of the church, so that all things might 
be done in good order. We divided the charge into the 
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three congregations mentioned above, and when the Consti- 
tution had been presented to and accepted by the whole 
people, I was formally elected by each one of the congrega- 
tions, and a formal call was extended to me by the elders. 
Whereupon I began the ministry of the Lord in His name. 
After I had preached a few times to my dear congregations, 
namely Falckner Schwam (which place is at present called 
New Hanover township), Schipbach and Weitmarsch, which 
had entrusted themselves to my ministry, we celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper, and there communed for the first time on 
October 15, 1725, at Falckner Schwam 40 members; in 
November at Schipbach, 37 members; on December 23, at 
Weitmarsch, 24 members. 

“This was the first beginning.” (Hinkle, Life and 
Letters of the Reverend John Philip Boehm, 408f.) 

Boehm had come over to Pennsylvania in 1720 and had 
settled in the Perkiomen valley. His Reformed neighbors 
persuaded him “ shortly after his arrival” to hold religious 
services for them in which he acted as their reader. Thus 
he “ maintained the ministry of the Word to the best of his 
ability and to the great satisfaction of the people for five 
years, without any compensation.” Boehm in all likelihood 
held his reading services in the three places in which his 
congregations were later organized. 

According to Boehm’s report then, the Reformed people 
met for devotional services in the year 1720; in the year 
1725 they adopted a constitution, and in the fall of that year 
they celebrated their first communions. 

Falckner Swamp lies in the western part of Montgomery 
county, about 35 miles from Philadelphia. At the present 
time it is referred to as “ der Schwam,” the Swamp, and the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches there are called “ die 
schwammer Kariche.”” The name Falckner has been for- 
gotten. The village which lies in the vicinity of the two 
churches—Reformed and Lutheran—has been known for a 
long time as “ Swamp,” or as “ Swamp Churches.” 
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“ The boundaries of the Valley, for swamp it is not in the 
proper sense of the term—a low lying level tract of land of 
considerable size—may be given in a general way as follows: 
On the north are the South Mountains, coming over from 
Bethlehem, on the south the Stone Hills, on the west the 
Fox Hills, and on the east the ridge rising from ‘the left 
bank of the Sciota Run. Swamp Creek, having as its tribu- 
taries Sciota Run, Speck Run, Minister’s Creek, Schlegel’s 
Run and Goshenhoppen Run, flows in a meandering course 
through the valley. 

“The area of the Swamp, now New Hanover, is about 
12,000 acres. The surface is rolling and the soil is fairly 
productive, being composed of red shale and loam.” 

The name Falckner Swamp goes back to Daniel Falckner, 
the agent of the Frankfort Land Company, which owned a 
large tract of land extending from the Schuylkill river over 
beyond the Perkiomen Creek to the Bucks county line. 

It is not known at what time the Swamp was settled. 
Muhlenberg writes of John Valentine Geiger, that he was 
“der erste Anbauer des Amtes,” Amt meaning township. 
Geiger purchased 250 acres of land from John Henry Spro- 
gell, April 11, 1718. Geiger may have been a squatter be- 
fore he purchased the land. His purchase of land, as “ der 
erste Anbauer ”’ would make the actual settlement of the 
Swamp comparatively late. 

The Lutheran church of Falckner Swamp is the oldest 
German Lutheran church in the United States. In a his- 
tory of this congregation, the Rev. Dr. Klein attempts to 
establish 1700 as the date of its organization. This date 
is evidently too early. 

A study of the warrants and patents of Montgomery 
county, then a part of Philadelphia county, yields the follow- 
ing facts: 

From the year 1682-1690 warrants were issued for tracts 
in Limerick and Providence townships on the Perkiomen, 
but not to Germans. 
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From 1690-1700 English pioneers followed the Schuyl- 
kill and penetrated beyond the limits of the county. The 
Scotch-Irish went to the frontier. 

On October 13, 1701, the Frankfort Land Company got 
possession of 22,377 acres of land stretching from the 
Schuylkill river over to the Bucks county line. 

From 1701 to 1710 large tracts of land were sold. Van 
Bebber got possession of Skippack township. (The pur- 
chase of large tracts shows (1), that the county was sparsely 
settled, (2), that the purchase of large tracts and the sale of 
them in parcels to immigrants was becoming profitable, (3) 
that the occupancy of land and the restriction of squatting 
were closely supervised. ) 

From 1701-1710 patents were issued for land in Fred- 
erick, east of New Hanover, in Douglass, west of New Han- 
over, in Limerick, and in New Hanover, but not to Ger- 
mans. 

At this time the Reformed congregation at Whitemarsh 
was organized by Van Vleck. 

1711-1720, Thomas Rutter, began the manufacture of 
iron along the Manatawny, not far from Pottstown. A 
petition calls for a road from the Perkiomen through vacant 
land to the Frankfort tract and on to Amity. In the year 
1709, a petition headed by John Henry Sprogell for a road 
into Maunitania, was presented. None of the petitioners 
seems to be a German. 

1720, Organization of the Mennonite Congregation in 
Skippack. The Dutch and Germans begin to appear in the 
Perkiomen, Skippack, and Providence sections. Churches 
of various faiths were organized in Whitemarsh, Abington, 
Plymouth, Upper Salford, Horsham, and Montgomery 
townships. 

By the year 1720, the population of Philadelphia county 
was about 40,000, of whom the half were Quakers, and a 
fourth lived in Philadelphia. 

1720-1730, Frederick, Limerick, New Hanover, Perkio- 
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men-Skippack, Towamencin, and Providence townships 
were established. 

By the year 1734 half of the people of Montgomery 
county were Germans, and by 1740 most of the land in the 
county was patented. 

1730-1740, a petition for the establishment of Upper 
Hanover mentions that sixty families had settled between 
the townships of Salford and New Hanover. Another 
petition shows that there was a “ great vacancy” or un- 
settled region between the New Hanover settlement and the 
western end of New Hanover. 

From the above facts we would make the following deduc- 
tions: First, An immigration of Germans which would 
make possible the establishment of a religious association 
occurred first between 1715-1720. Second, The formation 


of social communities, characteristic of the German immi- _ 


gration took place in regions more or less widely separated 
from each other. Thus we have the Swamp settlement, the 
New Goshenhoppen settlement, the Old Goshenhoppen settle- 
ment, etc. 

Being directly concerned with the Falchner Swamp con- 
gregation, we have to do with a German constituency. The 
Whitemarsh, and the Skippack congregations were to some 
extent composed of Dutch members whose settlement ante- 
dated that of the Germans. Turning to the letter of 
Boehm’s elders of 1728 (Hinke, Life and Letters of the 
Reverend John Philip Boehm 157ff.), we find this account: 
“In this widely extended region, Pennsylvania, where the 
first settlers bearing the name of Christians were Quakers, 
and whither men of all sorts of opinions have repaired, about 
18 years ago (1710) there came from time to time, here 
and there, widely separated from one another, some of the 
Reformed religion from different parts of Germany and 
other places, as also some few from the neighboring prov- 
inces of New York and New Jersey, etc.” 

Again: “ But the Reformed people in this widely-ex- 
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tended region, having increased to the number of fifty men, 
strongly urged upon him (since they were a poor people 
living far from all Reformed congregations) to assume the 
office of a minister among them in the fear of the Lord.” 

Further: “ Our three congregations, which are yet small 
and poor, namely at Falkner Schwamp, Schip Bach and Wit 
Marshe, the largest of which consists of only twenty-four 
men, the second of about twenty, and the smallest of not 
more than fourteen, are spread out more than sixty English 
miles from each other and are distant full one hundred and 
seventy miles from New York.” 

Let us now look at the economic development of this sec- 
tion of Montgomery county. 

In 1706 a road was cut from the mill on the Wissahickon 
through Roxborough to the Perkiomen Creek at College- 
ville. In 1713 the road from Bebber’s township to Phila- 
delphia ended about a mile and a half from the Perkiomen 
Creek. In 1723 a road was opened from Limerick to Oley 
through Falckner Swamp. In 1726 the great or big road 
from Lucon through Schwencksville to Frederick and then 
to Swamp was laid out. This road beginning at White 
Marsh continues almost in a straight line to Layfield in 
Swamp. 

In 1725 when Boehm celebrated his first communion serv- 
ice there were churches, schools, grist and fulling mills in 
the country through which he had to travel when going 
from congregation to congregation. Boehm could travel in 
an almost straight road from one congregation to the other. 

Before we proceed let us look at one other matter, the 
area covered by a settlement. From a knowledge of the 
location of the plantations of the early members of the con- 
gregations at Skippack, New Goshenhoppen, and Swamp, 
we are led to conclude that each of these congregations at- 
tracted to itself those persons who dwelt within a radius of 
8 to 10 miles of it. The Skippack congregation extended 
to the Perkiomen Creek, and the Falckner Swamp congre- 
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gation stretched from the Perkiomen Creek to the Schuyl- 
kill river. 

The following pastors served the congregation : 

(1) John Philip Boehm, 1725-1748. No records. 
(2) John Philip Leydich, 1748-1765. Records 242 bap- 
tisms. . 
(3) Nicholas Pomp, 1765-1783. Records 488 baptisms. 
(4) Frederick Dellicker, 1784-1799. Records 686 bap- 
tisms. 
(5) Lebrecht Fred’k Hermann, 1800-1832. Records 805 
baptisms. 
(6) Andreas Hoffmann, 1833-1858. 
(7) Robert A. Van Court, 1859-1866. 
(8) Lucian John Mayer, 1866-1887. 
(9) Joseph D. Peters, 1888-1889. 
(10) Gideon P. Fisher, 1889-1891. 
(11) George W. Roth, 1892-1914. 
(12) Harvey J. Miller, 1915-1920. 
(13) John F. Frantz, 1920-1924. 
(14) Howard A. Althouse, 1924- : 

The fortunes of Boehm are well known. His pastorate 
from 1725-1748 was highly successful. At no time was 
there any difficulty between him and his congregation. The 
growth of the congregation under his ministry is shown by 
the following: 

In 1725 there were 40 communicants. 

In 1734 there were 63 communicants. 

In 1738 there were 8g communicants. 

In 1740 there were 152 communicants. 

In 1743 there were 236 communicants. 
In 1748 his ministry closed. 

At the synod of Brielle, South Holland, July g to 19, 
1748, John Philip Leydich of Gerkhausen offered to go as 
a missionary to Pennsylvania. His offer was accepted and 
he was commissioned to go. On September 15th of the 
same year, he with his wife and his children came to Schlat- 
ter’s house in Philadelphia, to the latter’s great joy. 
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In answer to the entreaties of Boehm, Leydich was as- 
signed to Falckner Swamp. The story is given by Dotterer 
that when Leydich and his family on their journey to 
Falckner Swamp came to the “Gateway of the Swamp,” 
Das Schwammer Thor, a narrow rocky passageway between 
two hills that the vehicle in which his wife and the two 
infants were being conveyed “ was jolted so violently, that 
the young wife, accustomed to the comforts of travel in 
Europe, burst into tears and besought her husband to forego 
his purpose to make Falckner Swamp his future home and 
the New World his field of labor. The good dominine, 
however, did not falter, and said cheerily to his helpmeet : 
“Ei, mamma, ist dieses nicht das gelobte Land? ”’—Dear 
wife, is not this the Promised Land? 

For Leydich and his household this truly was the prom- 
ised land. His relations with his people were always most 
friendly. Materially, also, he prospered. He bought an 
extensive tract of land, upon which he lived until his death. 
This tract lay about a mile east of the plantation of Henry 
Antes. The neighboring tracts were owned by the Kuntzes, 
Stettlers, and Mohrs, all Falckner Swamp Reformed people. 
It happened that the four farms owned by these families 
met at right angles at the northeastern corner of Leydich’s 
farm. Here a cemetery an acre in area, one fourth from 
each farm, was laid out. Here Leydich lies buried. 

When Dotterer was in Europe he visited Girkhausen, the 
place from which Leydich came; he found that the head of 
the community, Gemeinde Vorsteher, was G. Homrighausen. 
The family name is the same as that of the wife of Leydich. 
Mr. Homrighausen later communicated a passage from a 
Chronik, prepared in 1892, which is as follows: “ Leonhard 
Leydich, from 1707 on, was for forty years the pastor here. 
His son, and adjunct, moved to America, where he again» 
became a minister.” 

Leydich opened the church records. The first baptisms 
recorded are those of the children of a Dr. Miller, who lived 
near the present village of Zieglersville. Schlatter relates 
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how “ John Miller, Doctor of Medicine, who besought me 
with tears to come over to him, by holy baptism to incorpo- 
rate with the church his wife and nine children.” Schlatter 
went and baptized the wife and eight children (one of his 
children had died a few days previously) in the presence of 
several hundred persons. These baptisms were performed 
in the year 1747 but are recorded by Leydich. 

The church records are well kept and well preserved. In 
1878, John Hartranft, governor of Pennsylvania, had them 
rebound in luxurious leather. For a number of years the 
writer had as a member of his congregation, a daughter of 
Andreas Hoffmann. She repeatedly stated that the bap- 
tismal bowl used at the baptism of the future governor is 
still in the possession of a descendant of the Reverend 
Andreas Hoffmann, who performed the baptism. She also 
stated that the father of the future governor brought the 
infant to the parsonage on horseback; tied the horse to the 
hitching post, and entered the parsonage. 

Hartranft’s baptism is not recorded in the church book. 
The records which were kept by Hoffmann are very un- 
satisfactory. Persistent inquiries among his surviving chil- 
dren have failed to reveal the existence of any private rec- 
ords. 

The Hartranfts are descendants of Tobias Hartranft, a 
Schwenckfelder, who took up land above the present village 
of Sumneytown. His land came later into the possession 
of Nicholas Wohlfart, the immigrant ancestor of W. O. 
Wolford at present pastor of the Great Swamp-Chestnut 
Hill charge, and also of Earl G. Wolford, a student for the 
ministry at our Seminary. 

From Leydich’s records we can gather a partial list of 
adherents to the church around the year 1750. 

The names indicate a settlement of Germans. Herein the 
Falckner Swamp congregation differed from the Skippack 
and Whitemarsh congregations, which had a goodly number 
of Dutch families. We find the following German family 
names: Miller, Fuss, Funcken, Zieber, Textors, Eschbach, 
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Scheffer, Neumann, Sailer, Kraussen, Reifschneider, Sas- 
samanshausen, Peters, Egolf, Sions, Akers, Schmidt, Von 
der Linden, Kohl, Schleuchers, Kiihle, Leopold. 

There are other names, which seem to point to a French, 
probably Huguenot origin, of the bearers: (Pierre) 
Rouchou, Labar, Barringer, Pickard, Gascho, Lachman, 
Pigoney, Erne, Renard. 

There are also names like DeFroehn, Dehaut, and Dehoff. 

Other names like Bob, Goetz, Landert, and Scheffi may be 
Swiss. 

During Leydich’s pastorate the Charity schools were 
established. And the Schlatter Bibles were received. One 
of these Bibles is still in existence, and is kept in a small 
chest in the basement of the church. 

Leydich closed his pastorate in 1765. He died on Janu- 
ary 14, 1784. Descendants of his are still active in the 
affairs of the church. One of his descendants is the wife 
of Rev. William H. Brong of Pen Argyl, Pa. Another 
descendant was married to Reuben Hermann, a son of 
Lebrecht Frederick Hermann. 

A daughter was married to Gabriel Schuler, a son of 
Gabriel Schuler, Boehm’s loyal elder at Skippack. The elder 
Gabriel Schuler made the first altar for the Old Goshen- 
hoppen church. He was an innkeeper and a prominent man 
in the affairs of the upper end of Montgomery county. His 
daughter was married to Daniel Hiester of the prominent 
Hiester family. 

Leydich was succeeded by Nicholas Pomp, whose pastorate 
extended from 1765 to 1783. Before coming to Falckner 
Swamp, he had been at Goshenhoppen. His biography is 
well written by Hinke in his “ History of Goshenhoppen 
Reformed Charge.” 

He was married to a daughter of Henry Antes, “ who,” 
in Pomp’s words, “‘ was a widow with six children and no 
property, but we lived happily together.” During his 
pastorate Washington’s army was encamped several days 
near ‘‘ Schwammer Thor,” to which we referred. The con- 
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gregation had many men in the war of the Revolution: 
Dotterer, Antes, Bender, Bernhard, Bitting, Feather, Freyer, 
Hahn, Lachman, Lick, Palsgrove, Rouchon, Reiffschneider, 
Scheffy, Schmidt, Schneider, Specht, Weiss, Yost. 

In the financial statement of the year 1780 we read that 
the pastor received for his annual salary 1200 Continental 
dollars, and 50 bushels of grain, namely 27 bushels rye and 
wheat, 3%4 bushels corn, and 19% bushels buckwheat and 
oats. 

Pomp was succeeded by Dallicker, a native of Zurich. 
His biography is given by Hinke in the work referred to 
above. His pastorate was one of peace and prosperity. He 
died January 15, 1799, and is buried on the cemetary at the 
church. One of his descendants was superintendent of the 
schools of Bucks county. 

After Pomp came Lebrecht Frederick Hermann, who was 
one of the last missionaries sent to Pennsylvania by the 
Synod of Holland. He was born October 2, 1761 “zu 
Gusten im Fiirstenthum Anhalt-Kothen,” a son of Friedrich 
Gottlieb Hermann and his wife Dorothea, nee Wartmann. 
He was confirmed as a member of the Reformed church by 
Pastor Paltenius. In his youth he was given an elementary 
education, thereafter he spent six years in Schule des 
Waisenhauses in Halle, and studied theology three years in 
the University under Professors Mursina, Semmel, and 
Neffe. He received a call from Bremen as associate pastor, 
which he accepted and served three years. In 1785 he was 
called by the General Synod in Holland to go to Pennsyl- 
vania, and in February 1786 he was ordained at the Hague 
to go as Reformed pastor to Pennsylvania, for the congre- 
gations of Easton, Plainfield, and Dry Land, where he ar- 
rived in August, 1786, and straightway set to work. Here 
he tabored four years. 

In 1787 he was married to Maria Johanna Feidt, daughter 
of Daniel and Maria Feidt. In 1790 he took charge of the 
Germantown and Frankford congregation. At the same 
time he was principal of the Germantown Academy. Here 
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he labored for ten years, preaching in the German and Eng- 
lish languages. In 1800 he accepted a call from Swamp, 
Pottstown, and St. Vincent. 

With his theological students he served Coventry, Pike- 
land, and Nise in Chester county; Trappe in Montgomery 
county; Boyers and Oley in Berks county, besides his regular 
charge. 

It is said that he baptized 8,555 children, confirmed 4,600 
persons, buried 2,280 dead, married 2,600 couples, and 
preached from eight to ten thousand times. He died Janu- 
ary 30, 1848—one account has it January 31—blind and in 
his second childhood, aged 87 years. He was buried at 
Pottstown. What a towering personality he must have 
been! 

He was survived by 6 sons, 3 daughters, 30 grandchildren, 
and 15 great grandchildren. 

His first entry in the church record was made June 22, 
1799. 

An interesting event of his pastorate was the lifting of a 
collection for the Greeks, April 16, 1827. The outstanding 
feature of his work was the organization of the ‘“ Swamp 
College,” where thirteen men were prepared for the ministry. 
Whether Herman trained his students as his neighbor 
Jacob William Dechant did is not known. This story which 
the writer heard in his youth was of late years given to him 
by a granddaughter of Jacob William Dechant. In teach- 
ing the students to preach extemporaneously it was a custom 
on Sundays when the student had ascended the pulpit to 
hand up the text written on a piece of paper. Utterly un- 
prepared, the student was often in a dilemma. One day 
Dechant himself ascended the pulpit with the direction that 
the students hand up a text for him to preach upon. When 
the paper was brought to him there was no text written upon 
it. He looked at one side, turned it around and looked at 
the other, then exclaimed, “ ‘ Hier is nichts, un da is nichts, 
aus nichts hat Gott die Welt erschaffen,’ un dann hats avver 
g’schtabt.” “Here is nothing, there is nothing, Out of 
nothing God created the world.” 
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In 1821 the Free Synod was organized. The year 1833 
witnessed the close of Hermann’s pastorate. 

Following Hermann’s records we find this entry: “ A, 
Hoffmann, preacher of the Congregation at Falckner Swamp 
began to keep this church record in the year 1833.” 

On April 14, 1833, his pastorate began. His records are 
meager. His pastorate, at first very promising, became 
later fruitless and barren. After his pathetic death his 
family was scattered. One of his daughters was brought 
up by the parents of E. E. S. Johnson, the eminent historian 
of the Schwenckfelders. 

Hoffmann is remembered by many persons as a powerful 
preacher. 

Here we close, for in the words of Czsar we have come 
into the memory of men still living. 

The contributions of the congregation to the Reformed 
church are: 

1. It was the mother church of the western part of Phila- 
delphia county. It influenced the formation of the congre- 
gations at Boyertown, Sassamensville, Keelors, Trappe, 
Limerick, Yellow House, and Pottstown. 

2. It furnished many ministers to the Reformed church. 


Students of Hermann Other Ministers 

John Guldin Thomas Pomp 

Benj. S. Schneck Benjamin Schneider, 

Thos. Leinbach our first foreign missionary 
Jos. S. Dubbs Charles Roth 

Peter Fisher George Roth 

Abraham Berge 

Richard Fisher 


David Young 
Charles G. Herman 
Frederick Herman 
Augustus L. Herman 
Reuben T. Herman 
Lewis C. Herman 
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There may be others of which we have no knowledge. 

3. It gave the Reformed Church one of its best historians 
in Henry S. Dotterer. 

Here was a man who loved the Reformed Church in an 
intense manner. Persons who knew him well tell how when 
he visited his birthplace after an absence of years, he was 
so overcome with grief that his companion had to lead him 
away. 

The contributions of the congregation to the community 
and state are: 

1. It gave a great military and civil leader, John Hart- 
ranft to the state. 

2. From it went forth the movement for the union of 
sects, headed by Henry Antes. Though Antes lived and 


labored with the Moravians after the movement for union 
had gone to naught, Roth in his “ Falckner Swamp Re- 
formed Church ”’ feels that he never severed his connection 
with the Reformed Church. 

In life and in death he was known as the “ pious Re- 
formed layman ” of Frederick. 


“He stood by the side of Whitefield 


And prayed in the German tongue, 
When the clarion voice of the preacher 


O’er the hills of Frederick rung. 
They knew not each other’s language 
Nor did they need it then, 


For the one cried, Hallelujah! 
And the other said, Amen!” 


3. Many persons who achieved fame in the world came 
from the congregation : 

Frederick Antes, the military leader and iron founder, 
who cast the first four pound guns for the Revolutionary 
army. His daughter became the second wife of the gov- 
ernor Simon Snyder. 

The Lick family, from which came the Lick who founded 
the Lick observatory in California. 
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Of the three congregations which celebrated the memorial 
of the Lord’s death in 1725, only one is still in existence. 
Families that were present at that first communion service 
at Falckner Swamp have been represented at succeeding 
services throughout these two hundred years. 

The church building is plain and simple, but in it rests the 
ark of our covenant, the faith of the fathers. Far in the 
distance its spire rises; to him who returns from his work, 
weary and worn, discouraged with the fruits of faith and 
the works of love, who lifts his eyes over the valley where 
Boehm wept and Antes prayed, where Leydich labored and 
Pomp sang, where Dallicker died and Hermann taught, it 
stands forth the symbol of the devotion of many generations, 
the expression of the undying aspirations of our people. 


GREEN LANE, Pa. 
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